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THE EDUCATION OF JOHN DOS PASSOS 
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His fame spreads in Europe and Asia. It is startling to see how 
many critics write of Dos Passos as of some emerging American Zola 
or Tolstoy. Among our younger writers, his is the one career that 
excites vast hopes. 

Most American writers die after a first brilliant explosion of talent. 
But year after year, he grows. He adds foliage to his great tree, sends 
deeper and deeper roots into the American soil. 

Dos Passos is thirty-six years old and has published to volumes of 
fiction, poetry, and plays. He is now working on a trilogy of novels 
that will portray the life of America from 1910 to 1932. The first 
two volumes, 42nd Parallel and 191g, have already appeared. 

They are landmarks in American literature, also the beginning of 
a new Dos Passos. He is winning a struggle against himself. These 
novels are first fruits of a victory of the militant collectivist over the 
passive aesthete and individualist. 

It is this inner struggle that I shall try to indicate in the following 
brief sketch. In studying the dualism and growth of the mind of 
John Dos Passos we are helped to understand the change that has 
come over all American thought since the death of the yellow gods of 
Prosperity. 


I 


There is a ruling caste in America, as in England, and John Dos 
Passos was born into it. High politics were an intimate part of the 
atmosphere of his home. His father was a noted Philadelphia at- 
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torney who was active in forming several large trusts, among them 
the Sugar Trust. He spent considerable time in Washington, was the 
friend of several presidents, and a superlobbyist. 

Dos Passos rebeled against his father, then entered Harvard where 
he was subjected to other influences that must also be called “aristo- 
cratic.” 

For Harvard in 1912 was at a period later to be known as that of 
the Harvard aesthetes. Malcolm Cowley has analyzed in his pene- 
trating essays the faded ideas that underlay the picturesque sur- 
face of the period, “its mixture of incense, patchouli, and gin, its 
erudition displayed before barroom mirrors, its dreams in the Cam- 
bridge subway of laurel-crowned Thessalian dancers.” 

The Harvard Monthly served as organ for the precious young men. 
They despised the workaday world as philistine, and felt them- 
selves to be poets, misunderstood geniuses, and mystics. The world 
was vulgar, and they sought escape in alcohol, drugs, madness, reli- 
gion, venery, and suicide. They hated society, says Cowley; it was 
hostile, stupid, and unmanageable; the poet’s duty was to secede. 

Literary Europe had passed through fifty years of this aristocratic 
despair and snobbishness; there it represented the relics of feudalism 
surviving in a bourgeois order. In America the attitude struck its 
roots among the literary sons of that parvenu leisure class which 
arose during America’s amazing boom period. The late Professor 
Thorsten Veblen has left us several profound studies of this process 
whereby a parvenu class imitates all the snobberies, antique atti- 
tudes, philosophies, and even period furniture of an older group that 
it has supplanted. 

There was something fierce and real about the European aesthetes 
and romantics, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarme. Their boulevard 
mysticism was tinged with bitterness and revolt, and had a social 
significance. But their American imitators who wrote in the Har- 
vard Monthly, the Dial, and such places, were but pale epigones of 
the tradition. At best they produced circus freaks and literary bad 
boys like E. E. Cummings; at worst they thickened into pomposity 
and premature middle age and became the New Humanists. 

It is most necessary in understanding John Dos Passos to remem- 
ber that he shared in the major attitudes of the Harvard aesthetes. 
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His contributions to the Harvard Monthly, and some of his earlier 
novels and poems, betray the sentimentality of this American ivory 
tower. 

At college he had written part of a novel published much later 
(1923) as Streets of Night. It is doubtless his poorest book, but im- 
portant as it shows him struggling against the silken chains of the 
unbearable pre-war Harvard smugness, or (let us call it) upperclass 
smugness. 

“Culture!” says one of the characters, “I’d rather rot in Childs’ 
dairy lunches. Culture means mummifying the corpse with scented 
preservatives. Better let it honestly putrefy, I say.” Contempt is 
poured upon another character, the weak little aesthete Fanshaw, 
with his pose of aloofness, and his endless chatter of ‘“‘the lean-faced 
man of the Renaissance and Pico della Mirandola riding into Flor- 
ence in the time of the lilies.” 

Dos Passos was always too healthy to be tempted by this débris 
and decadence of a dying class-culture. But some of it had poisoned 
his blood and he knew it. “I’m not scornful of them,” says his 
autobiographical hero speaking of the aesthetes, “I am them. We 
are just like them. Can’t you see it, Nan? I can see that they are 
ridiculous and pitiful. How much more ridiculous and pitiful we 
must be.” 

But where was the cure to be found? It is the mark of this au- 
thor’s native power that he was never satisfied with petty and partial 
answers. He knew even then that Harvard and its culture were rot- 
ten because something in America had rotted. What was it? Like 
many young aesthetes Dos Passos began by finding his enemy in the 
Machine. 

Toward the end of his college life he published in the Harvard 
Monthly an article titled ‘A Humble Protest.” It attacks industrial- 
ism and the Machine, because they are enslaving mankind, enslav- 
ing the workers by forcing them into degrading tasks, and making all 
mankind subject to the tyranny of things. It is Emersonian both in 
attack and remedy, for the article proposes that mankind free itself 
from the curse of industrialism by reasserting the values of plain 
living and high thinking. Not yet had Dos Passos discovered that it 
is the profit system that enslaves mankind. The Machine is but its 
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tool for greater exploitation and profit. “he Machine is a source 
both of good and evil; it is nothing in itself. If owned by private ex- 
ploiters, it degrades mankind; if owned by the community, as in the 
Soviet Union, it can bring peace and plenty to all. But Dos Passos 
was still an individualistic aesthete then, and so found only an in- 
dividual cure. 

He might have remained bogged in this narrow viewpoint, had it 
not been for the war. Against war the Emersonian individual’s ti- 
rades and saintly secessions were as futile as a child’s peashooter 
against an elephant. Mars grinned as the individualists struggled, 
the Emersonians, the Harvard aesthetes, the literary bad boys, the 
languid lovers of antique beauty. He grinned and then cracked 
them under his fingernail like so many fleas. 


II 


Dos Passos was not a partisan of the war; he distrusted it as an 
imperialist adventure from the start. But as an individualist with 
no organization to guide and sustain him in his protest, he was soon 
swept into the great madness. 

He received his A.B. degree cum laude in 1916. Soon after that he 
was Overseas as a member of the Harjes Volunteer Ambulance, in 
which so many future American litterateurs seem to have concen- 
trated. When America entered the war, Dos Passos joined Persh- 
ing’s Red Cross and saw heavy action on the Italian and other fronts. 
He was honorably discharged as a private in France, on July 11, 
1QI9Q. 

His first published novel, One Man’s Initiation, appeared a year 
later. It had evidently been written in the trenches, and was, strange- 
ly enough, a quiet, thoughtful book that made no attempt to be har- 
rowing, but sought patiently to understand. In it, however, pre- 
dominate those twin maladies of escapism and individualism which 
Dos Passos had acquired at Harvard. Passages appear in praise of 
monastic calm and natural beauty. The autobiographic hero loathes 
the squalor of modern life, and yearns for a sanctuary for his poetic 
soul. 

“God!” he exclaims, “if there were somewhere nowadays where 
you could flee from all this stupidity, from all this cant of govern- 
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ments, and this reiterat® ‘a of hatreds, this strangling hatred.” But 
there is no such place, just as there is no more free land in America 
to escape to. Today every man must make a stand in his world; the 
only choice now is struggle or suicide. 

And Dos Passos, the future collectivist, was commencing to 
know this, too, for in the same book the hero says in another pas- 
sage: 

How stupid we were before the war, how we prated of small revolts, how we 
sniggered over little jokes at religion and government. And all the while, in the 
infinite greed, in the infinite stupidity of men, this was being prepared. .... 
I shall never forget the flags, the menacing exultant faces along the streets be- 
fore we went to war, the gradual unbaring of teeth, gradual lulling to sleep of 
people’s humanity and sense by phrases. We are slaves of bought intellect, 
willing slaves. 

Revolt is health, and aesthetic passivity a fatal weakness in the 
face of such monstrous crimes as a world war. Health was growing 
in Dos Passos; the effect of the war on Dos Passos is incalculable: it 
matured him, it shaped his life, it has dominated all his thinking. 
His next novel, Three Soldiers (1921), was another war story, and in 
it the two struggling elements of his nature reveal themselves. Here 
for the first time he achieves some objectivity of narrative. There is 
nothing of himself in Fuselli and Chrisfield, but in the third soldier, 
Andrews, we have Dos Passos the Harvard aesthete trying to heal 
himself. Andrews is a talented young musician. He finds that his 
sensibilities are being outraged, his aspirations crushed, by society 
as embodied in the American army. He deserts after the Armistice 
and begins to write a great orchestral poem. When the military po- 
lice come to arrest him, the sheets of music flutter one by one into the 
spring breeze; and we are made to feel that the destruction of this 
symphony is the real tragedy of the war. 

This is revolt; but certainly of a small group. It was still necessary 
for Dos Passos to make his books serve his own therapeutic pur- 
poses; he was not yet free to create a living world. 

No publisher would take Three Soldiers for a year; it was too 
frank and realistic for the public, they said. Finally, an agent placed 
it and it became a best seller, and made Dos Passos famous over- 
night. 
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The record of the next five years is one of restless travel. Dos 
Passos, like the Frenchman, Blaise Cendrars, whose poems he has 
translated, and with whom he is in strong affinity, devoured oceans 
and continents searching for heart’s-ease. Tourism was a spiritual 
malady that beset literary youth everywhere after the war. It was 
the beating of singed wings, a longing for escape from tremendous 
social realities. 

They sank into the primitive lands, all the war-shattered youth, 
like weary peasants into a featherbed and sleep. The South Seas, 
Africa, the Orient—here were the earthly paradise, they chanted, 
here were places untainted by the sickness called civilization. A 
flood of utopian tourist literature drowned the tired world for a 
time. 

We know now it was but a myth, a delusion based on a will-to-be- 
lieve. Dos Passos has always been dangerously honest. Though he 
wrote hymns to the beauty of old Spain in Rosinante to the Road 
Again (1922), and uttered vague sighs for a machineless world, he 
was not completely deluded. In his travels he reported the realities, 
too; he saw the leprous scabs of poverty and ignorance that fester 
under the colorful outer garment of the primitive. And this contra- 
diction between natural beauty and human degradation deepened 
the conflicts in his mind. 

No escape in this modern world! Orient Express (1922) tells of 
travel in Persia and Arabia, where occasionally “all the wrinkles were 
ironed out of my mind in the great cold purple flinty flatiron of the 
desert.”’ But then, in the desert, someone mentioned America, and 
“we felt the suction of the great machine, the glint of whirring nickel, 
the shine of celluloid and enamel, the crackle of banknotes fingered 
in banks, the click and grinding of oiled wheels.” 

Dos Passos published, at this time (1922), his only book of poems, 
A Pushcart at the Curb. It is tenuous and lacy, the images vanish at 
once from one’s memory, it is all in the Harvard Monthly gallery. 
Velvet and velvet, lavender twilights and vervid roses, velvet and 
velvet, again fill the little book. 

But there is also a strong urge toward the commonplace, a desire 
to understand the harsh, immediate, modern world at whatever cost. 
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There has always been the Harvard velvet in one section of this 
powerful mind, and, in the other, pain, Big Berthas booming, strikes, 
war corpses, reality. The poetry was another attempt to resolve this 
conflict. 

IV 

Dos Passos came nearer to reality in his next book. For the next 
three years he lived in New York, “that dashing, dirty, demi-rep of 
cities.” The result was Manhattan Transfer (1925), in which Dos 
Passos discovered a new form to carry the weight of his epic sense of 
the modern chaos. He had always felt the necessity of finding new 
forms for the new American content, and Manhattan Transfer was 
the result of such a research. Dos Passos had set himself the giant 
task of picturing a whole great modern city. Such vastness and com- 
plexity could not be suggested in the conventional novel. He built a 
book, then, in which there are no heroes or heroines, but more than 
a hundred characters caught in the city whirlpool. 

The technique is that of a moving picture: the episodes flash by 
at express speed; the individual lives of reporters, actresses, waiters, 
politicians, milkmen, lawyers, sailors, and housewives are revealed as 
if an aeroplane had swooped over New York, and turned X-ray eyes 
on the life under each roof. 

The book was called by one critic “‘the Rhapsody in Blue of con- 
temporary American fiction.’’ And Sinclair Lewis praised it as “‘pre- 
senting the panorama, the sense, the smell, the sound, the soul of 
New York.” But the book is a failure, perhaps, for the aloofness of 
the Harvard aesthete still lays a damp, restraining hand on its hu- 
manity. 

We feel no pity, hatred, or love for these bewildered New Yorkers. 
They move too fast, like the scenery that flashes by a tourist’s train. 
There is description, but not understanding. The one character that 
is fully felt by author and reader is Jimmy Herf, the same futile 
middle-class crushed “poet”? whom one had met in Three Soldiers 
and Streets of Night. 

V 

It was necessary that Dos Passos ruthlessly destroy the Jimmy 
Herf-Ernest Hemingway negativism in his nature if he was to go 
on growing. The Sacco-Vanzetti case did this for him, I believe. 
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Like most of the war generation, Dos Passos had come to distrust 
mass-action, to be morbidly suspicious of any organized effort to 
change society. He had tried it just once, and had seen a mountain 
of martyr-corpses result in the Treaty of Versailles. 

But like so many other writers, Dos Passos was swept into this 
famous case of two obscure immigrants who were finally murdered 
by the capitalist state. One was a shoemaker, the other a fish ped- 
dler, and their saintly proletarian faith, their sublime heroism 
through a torture lasting seven years, and the fact that they were 
being persecuted for their philosophy made a lasting impression on 
sensitive minds. This was another and greater Dreyfus case. Maxim 
Gorky in Russia, Romain Rolland in France, Thomas Mann in Ger- 
many, hundreds of writers in Europe and Asia, poured in their pro- 
tests. And for the first time since the Civil War, Amerian writers 
united in a gesture against reaction. There was a picket line that 
marched as a living protest before the State House in Boston. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay was on that line, among others, and John Howard 
Lawson, Heywood Broun, Dorothy Parker, and John Dos Passos. I 
marched for two weeks on that dogged line, and was put in the same 
cell with “Dos.” 

He plunged into this case with all his magnificent courage and sin- 
gle-mindedness. He wrote pamphlets, raised money for lawyers, 
wrote flaming letters to the press, faced police clubs and arrests. He 
helped the two Italian working-class martyrs, and they helped him. 
For the first time since the war, he was in action again, he was the 
passionate adherent of a cause. 

VI 

There followed a playwriting interlude. In 1926 Dos Passos wrote 
The Garbage Man, an attempt to put on the stage the chaos and 
glamor of American life. It was built of bewildering episodes, and 
sounded chiefly the note of Harvard futility and revolt against the 
Machine. 

Then five of us, in the years 1927-28, united in the grandiose 
ambition of giving New York a repertory theater devoted only to 
experimental, revolutionary drama by Americans. Otto H. Kahn, 
curiously enough, was the financial angel of this red enterprise. We 
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found an audience, but the critics managed to howl us down. They 
enjoyed Ziegfeld’s silken emptiness, but our crude sincerity they 
could not endure. We learned to forgive them, even to welcome the 
feeling that we had won the hatred of the weary and the conserva- 
tive. Our theater was a failure, but such a failure as pioneers must 
make. Today there are over a hundred workers’ theaters that follow 
in our footsteps, and out of them the American theater of the future 
will rise. 

Dos Passos wrote one play for our schedule, Airways, Inc. (1928). 
Like all our plays, it was too ambitious. There are as many buzzing 
themes in it as flies in a sugar bowl. Dos Passos grapples with a 
strike, the evils of commercialism, the sex-life of the young, the con- 
flicts of an intellectual turned red, and other themes. Not a great 
play, but a bridge to the future. Here Dos Passos first sounded a 
note of proletarian faith and action. The American chaos could be 
conquered, and flight was no longer his answer to the cruelty men 
have done with the help of Machines. 

VII 

In 1930 John Dos Passos published his 42nd Parallel, first novel 
of a trilogy which is to document American life for the two mo- 
mentous decades, 1910-1930. The second volume, 1919, appeared 
last year. These two books mark a turning point in the career of 
John Dos Passos, besides having won recognition as new landmarks 
in the history of American literature. 

They extend the experiment begun in Manhattan Transfer. There 
he tried to portray all of the life of a great city; now he has tried to 
digest a continent. 

The architecture of these novels is masterly, and has provoked 
discussion among the critics—I am not exaggerating—of all Europe, 
America, and Asia. The novel has always been the most fluid of all 
fiction forms, but Dos Passos has enlarged its range. James Joyce 
wrote in Ulysses the ultimate novel of the tortured consciousness of 
the bourgeois individual. Dos Passos has written one of the first col- 
lective novels. I envy his achievement rather than that of Joyce’s, 
for Dos Passos leads to the future. The collective emotion is the 
new and inevitable hope of the world. In every land the young 
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writers have been effected by the Communist movement which is 
building the new collective society, where men will be brothers, in- 
stead of bitter, futile, competitive individuals. And these young 
writers, trying to speak in art what they have felt in life, must find 
new forms. Dos Passos has hewed out at least one path for them. 

There are really a dozen novels in these two books, fitted together 
in a continuity and context that makes each narrative a comment on 
the other. Dos Passos ranges through all the strata of the social 
order. He is the geologist and historian of American society. The 
characters whose lives are followed through war and peace are a 
stenographer, a publicity man, an I.W.W. migratory worker, an in- 
terior decorator, a sailor, a minister’s daughter, a Harvard graduate, 
an impulsive Texan, a Jewish radical from New York. 

Some of their stories interlock; in the last volume of the trilogy 
all the loose ends will probably be tied. What we have now is a 
cross-section of American humanity which, as much as any history, 
gives the authentic inside facts of the past twenty years. 

To add historic poignancy to these individual lives, and to relate 
them to their background, there is a Greek chorus of newspaper 
headlines and Americana. This adds to the strangeness of the novels, 
yet, after careful reading, one finds them an organic part of the mas- 
sive effect at which Dos Passos was aiming. 

So, too, are the score or more of cameo biographies of significant 
Americans which Dos Passos has interpolated on his narrative. 
Bryan, Debs, John Reed, Bill Haywood, Burbank, La Follette, 
Edison—these terse bitter passionate portraits add an extraordinary 
flavor of historic truth to the novels, and contain, besides, germs 
of the future revolutionary growth of John Dos Passos. 

It is a chaos again, but Nietzsche said ‘‘one must have chaos to 
give birth to a dancing star.’”’ In the complexity and confusion of 
these novels the drive is felt toward a new communist world; and, if 
the aesthetes and gin-soaked Harvard futilitarians are present, it is 
that they may serve as contrast to the obscure, almost unmarked 
hero of this epic canvas—the rising Proletaire. 

Granville Hicks, English professor at Rensselaer Polytechnic, and 
a leader among the younger men who are reviving the art of criticism 
and making it a formidable arm in the war between the old and new 
cultures, must be permitted the last word on these novels: 
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“What Three Soldiers barely hinted, what Manhattan Transfer 
merely suggested we might dare to hope, these two books make it 
reasonable to assert; we now have an American writer capable of 
giving us the America we know. ... . 


Vill 

We can say now that the Harvard aesthete in Dos Passos is al- 
most dead. The spiritual malady of tourism no longer drains his 
powers. He has entered the real world. He has definitely broken 
with capitalism, and knows it is but a walking corpse. He wars upon 
it, and records its degeneration. But he has not yet found the faith 
of Walt Whitman in the American masses. He cannot believe that 
they have within them the creative forces for a new world. This is 
still his dilemma; a hangover of his aristocratic past; yet this man 
grows like corn in the Iowa sun; his education proceeds; the future 
will find his vast talents, his gift of epic poetry, his observation, his 
daring experimentalism, and personal courage enlisted completely 
in the service of the co-operative society. He does not retreat; he 
goes forward. Dos Passos belongs to the marvelous future. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LIFE’ 
STELLA S. CENTER 


If you have read the programs planned for the meetings of the 
Council during the next two days, you have noted that certain topics 
and phrasings occur frequently; they are all related to one central 
theme: the relation of English teaching to contemporary American 
life. This evening, I should like to substitute a stronger word for re- 
lation—responsibility. What is the peculiar responsibility of teach- 
ers of English in contemporary American life? 

Today, the radio, the airplane, the telephone, television, are 
sweeping away barriers and boundary lines and moving us steadily 
toward a compact, cohesive world-society, integrated by common 


* Presidential address delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English, 
November 24, 1932, at Memphis, Tennessee. 
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interests. Puck promised to put a girdle about the earth in forty 
minutes, but Admiral Byrd required only a few seconds to connect 
the South Pole with the New York Times office. An orchestra con- 
cert in Buenos Ayres is radioed to New York and relayed through- 
out this entire country in a national network. Air waves recognize 
no barriers, not even West Indian hurricanes. According to the last 
record, the Atlantic and Pacific coasts are ten hours apart, with 
plans afoot to shorten that time-span. The time may come when 
East may not be East, nor West, West—the Ford car and the air- 
plane nullifying that generalization. We have substituted energy re- 
sources for muscular resources. Economists tell us that no more in 
this country will there be work for everyone, eight hours a day, six 
days a week, on a forty-eight-hour schedule. Some wonder if there 
will be so much as thirty hours a week for each worker. This state 
of affairs means increased leisure or unemployment, call non-working 
time what you will, according to your bank balance. 

The contrast between the pioneering and agrarian age of the 
eighteenth century and American life of today has been faithfully 
drawn by Professor Counts in The American Road to Culture. 

In this society [that is the pioneering and agrarian epoch] life was simple, 
community was isolated from community: human wants were few, the cultural 
level was low, and a general condition of economic equality and security pre- 
vailed. But during the past generation and a half, social changes of the most 
profound character have shattered the old order, and on its ruins there is arising 
a highly integrated and mechanical civilization which is marked by vast indus- 
trial combinations, minute divisions of labor, complicated monetary arrange- 
ments, intricate systems of transportation and communication, concentration of 
population in urban centers, wide difference in wealth and income, commercial- 
ized amusement and recreation, the relaxation of moral standards and sanctions, 
the disintegration of time-honored institutions, the repudiation of ancient phi- 
losophies and theories of the universe, and the general heightening of the ten- 
sion of life. 


Here then is the American scene, urban and industrialized, with 
ample facilities for communication and travel, with tariff walls rising 
mountain high on one hand, and motor cars, airplanes, and the radio 
obliterating boundary lines on the other, everyone with an increasing 
amount of leisure. Let us try to get perspective on the réle of teach- 
ers of English in American life. To alter a well-known quotation, 
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teachers of English are human beings, and nothing pertaining to hu- 
manity is foreign to them. 

In this day of miraculous facilities for rapid communication, when 
“anything uttered anywhere is audible everywhere,” the responsi- 
bility of impressing on boys and girls the obligation of having some- 
thing worth communicating as well as that of acquiring the tech- 
niques of expression rests largely with teachers of English. Tho- 
reau’s comment on our “improved means to unimproved ends” is per- 
tinent at this point. When the Atlantic cable was laid, Thoreau said 
that possibly the first use of it would be to let us know that Princess 
Adelaide had whooping cough. The sentence selected to inaugurate 
the typewriter was: ‘Now is the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of the party”’—a bit of advice that we take seriously every four 
years in November. 

We look to teachers of English to awaken a responsiveness to the 
profounder meanings of life so that there will be aroused in the stu- 
dent genuine thoughts and feelings along with the desire to com- 
municate them. In many an English classroom, boys and girls climb 
a peak in Darien and see the world of spirit become a vivid reality. 
The groping effort to express thoughts and feelings that lie almost 
too deep for words quickens thinking and feeling, which in turn 
stimulate exact and gracious expression—an admirable circle of re- 
lated experiences. 

It is not enough that our young people should have something to 
communicate. They should be critical listeners, alert and challeng- 
ing. Pick up a metropolitan daily and note the number and variety 
of radio programs, waiting for entrance into our homes. Is it not 
the part of wisdom to co-operate with those who provide our radio 
programs and to try to utilize this vast network in which the whole 
world is enmeshed, to the end that the radio, a twentieth-century 
miracle, shall become increasingly an agent for social progress? It is 
in the modern English classroom with its open forum method that we 
can evolve standards by which our pupils may evaluate what comes 
over the radio. In our composition classes, our refusal to criticize 
form, unless the thought is worthy of attention, will go far toward 
focusing attention on content. A thinking, educated electorate is the 
basis of a democracy. 
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Ours is the opportunity to direct the activities motivated by the 
radio. We have often heard that letter-writing is a vanishing art in 
the twentieth century, but the radio bids fair to revive it. Here is one 
bit of evidence: Over 2,000,000 letters were received from National 
Broadcasting Company programs in 1930, an increase of 1,000,000 
over 1929. A single address on a religious topic over a Columbia 
network of twelve stations produced 438,000 letters."* 

We insist on the value of social motivation. Why not capitalize 
this desire to write to broadcasting stations, and teach boys and 
girls that such letters should be the product of constructive thinking 
and good taste? The very effort at discriminating comment should 
develop the critical faculties of the writer. 

The talking motion picture or sound picture is now a firmly estab- 
lished institution, affecting the speech and language habits not only 
of the American public but of foreign countries as well, and con- 
tributing its share in socializing the world. 

In 1927 Mr. Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, stated 
the case for the motion picture admirably: 


The motion-picture industry has a distinctive place in the upbuilding of 
world acquaintanceship. The motion picture is not solely an agency of amuse- 
ment and recreation; it is not solely a means through which the world has 
gained a new and striking dramatic art; nor is it solely a real and effective 
means of popular education. Beyond all this, it is a skilled and potent purveyor 
between nations and intellectual ideas and national ideals. But it can also 
transfer the worst within us as well as the best; herein there lies a heavy obliga- 
tion upon this industry. 

If we search into the channels through which acquaintance, appreciation, and 
respect may flow over our borders, we discover that in the last twenty years a 
vast new current has been added by the motion picture. It is the most pene- 
trating and pervasive of all methods of world communication. Literature, sci- 
ence, art, drama, the news, and the intermingling through commerce have been 
great forces of interpretation, but none are greater in their possibilities than the 
film.? 

The motion picture speaks a universal language; upon it rests a 
large measure of responsibility for building up acquaintance among 
all peoples. Aware of the influence of the motion picture, the Coun- 

1a Social Changes in 1930. 


2 From an address by Herbert Hoover, delivered at a dinner of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, in New York City, April 2, 1927. 
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cil during the past year has created a committee on standards of 
photoplay appreciation, in the hope that English instructors will 
utilize this combination of an art and an industry as an instrument 
of artistic growth and social progress. 

If, as has been pointed out, one striking feature of the American 
scene is the mobility of the population, what is the implication for 
teachers of English? The motor car and the airplane affect human 
attitudes and behavior, and therefore our speech, which is a mode of 
behavior. At camps and road stands, the inhabitants of forty-eight 
states rub elbows. There is a smoothing out of differences and per- 
haps a leveling down. Our teaching of correct usage must recognize 
the influence of the language practices of the traveling majority, 
touring this continent and converting it into one vast neighborhood. 
When road signs urge us to “Go slow,” shall the teacher of grammar 
insist on “‘Go slowly”? A population on wheels is a force to be reck- 
oned with even by the grammarian. It is chiefly by means of speech 
that touring America will become integrated. In October, the Council 
published the monograph, Current English Usage, the work of Ster- 
ling Andrus Leonard and his associates. It presents convincing proof 
of the truth of Bergson’s doctrine that nothing is permanent but 
change. 

But the rising generation is almost inarticulate. Sentences are 
begun and abandoned for other fragments equally unsatisfactory. 
Meaningless slang and trite phrases betray poverty of ideas. To 
make young people articulate—what greater service can we render 
them? If the social unification of America is to be accomplished, it 
must be done by travelers who are articulate and who can communi- 
cate effectively. The chief instrument of social adjustment and in- 
tegration is the language of the group used acceptably. 

A decade ago, Mr. Walter Lippman said in his Letter to English 
Teachers: 

The modern city child uses the same words so often and in so many different 
ways and meanings that at last his speech is a series of ejaculations. Everything 
is a “thing.” “Things” are “grand,” “swell, 
“pretty,’’—vague expressions, with which are interspersed the vaguer “you 
know what I mean” and “‘Do you get me?”’ It is not a language which describes 
and communicates experiences in a world of shapes and colors and movements, 
but a language of seeking and demanding and giving and refusing, accompanied 
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by exclamations of approval and disapproval. But experience which cannot be 
described and communicated in words cannot long be vividly remembered, for 
words, more than any other medium, prolong experience in consciousness. At 
last, because experience can’t be described and can’t be remembered, it ceases 
to be noticed. 

In the increasing mechanization of industry the effect of the ma- 
chine on the human being must be counter-balanced, if possible, or 
rather we must learn how to live enriched lives in a machine age. The 
present age, the so-called Machine Age, has a beauty of its own—the 
pulsating rhythm of the motor. Here lies the important obligation 
of all the arts, and is not literature the most widely appealing of all 
the arts? We look to the arts to heighten the imagination, refine the 
sensibilities, educate the emotions, and develop the sympathies. One 
of the compensations of the teacher of English is to see the young 
mind and heart respond to the sweep of a lyric poem, the engrossing 
pleasure of a novel, or the magic spell of the enchantment that lies 
beyond the footlights. 

Our mechanical devices and processes have got far ahead of our capacity to 
plan and to enjoy—ahead of our minds, in short. The gap between our machines 
and our ability to control them for human ends is widened because education 
has clung to old traditions and aims of culture in the face of the new industrial 
situation.3 

It is peculiarly the province of English instruction to narrow the 
gap between the machine and the ability to control the machine. 
Teachers of English must perpetuate the humanistic tradition in an 
age of motors and steel. 

A recent census discloses the fact that nearly all literate people in 
the United States read a newspaper and one or more periodicals. But 
not until recently have textbooks and courses of study recognized 
the necessity of teaching boys and girls how to read newspapers and 
periodicals, and, if we may judge from the flourishing circulation 
figures of the tabloid newspapers, English instruction has not yet 
succeeded to any appreciable extent in setting high standards for 
evaluating newspapers and periodicals. It is imperative in a democ- 
racy that we have an electorate capable of weighing speeches, news- 
papers, and magazines, and of holding steady in the swirling currents 
of conflicting opinion. 


3 John Dewey, American Education Past and Future. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 
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When teachers of English meet squarely the responsibilities right- 
ly imposed on them, the circulation figures of the tabloid newspaper 
will decline; our newsstands will not be decorated with magazines of 
every hue of the rainbow, the motion-picture and the radio will 
reckon with a discriminating public. Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect teachers of English to reform the universe, but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that they hold in their hands a powerful lever that might 
accomplish wonders in moving the world if it were rightly applied. 

English instruction has its share of responsibility in encouraging 
artistic production. If you review the volumes of verse and short 
stories of high order produced in every section of this country, you 
will not doubt that future story writers and poets and playwrights 
are serving their apprenticeship in English classrooms with sym- 
pathetic teachers directing their progress. We hope that we are 
speeding the day when “a butcher may rhyme for his pursuit and a 
candlestickmaker blow out his brains upon a flute.”’ 

The worthy use of leisure is listed as one of the cardinal aims of 
education. The history of the past three years has brought home 
forcibly to us that we are facing an era when time not occupied by 
work must be productively occupied, if the integrity of American 
society is not to be impaired. We have been keenly aware in this 
country of the value of work, but have we given due consideration 
to the value of the fine activities of leisure in lifting the level of char- 
acter? 

English instruction in key with modern life will not shirk the prob- 
lem of training for the right use of leisure. It will affect what comes 
over the radio; it will help create discriminating theater and motion 
picture audiences; it will educate young people to rely on reading as 
the chief resource of their leisure hours. Immediately after organiza- 
tion in 1911, the Council accepted the responsibility to give direction 
to young people’s leisure reading. The reading list entitled Home 
Reading, compiled by Herbert Bates and his committee and later 
revised, has become a potent influence in developing right reading 
habits, and with the companion list, Leisure Reading, is an instance 
of the Council’s recognition of its obligation to make reading a leisure 
occupation. 

As one way of fitting boys and girls for the right use of leisure, I 
make a plea that the English class be converted as often as possible 
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into a conversational group and that it acquire experience in the 
social amenities of the gentle art of conversation. Instead of using 
conversation today as a leisure occupation, we are prone to resort to 
anything that will eliminate conversation. 

If tariff walls mount to incredible heights and our political leaders 
pursue a policy of eighteenth-century isolation, it lies especially in 
the province of English instruction, by a program of reading and dis- 
cussion, to develop a feeling of world solidarity and to create better 
international understanding. The parochial, the insular, the sec- 
tional, the narrowly nationalistic attitude, is an anachronism in a 
world growing rapidly smaller by means of the airplane, the radio, 
the telephone, and television. Every Main Street in America was 
shocked and dazed by the murder of an Austrian archduke in a re- 
mote city on the border of Serbia, in 1914. The World War enlight- 
ened the thinking American and hastened the passing of parochial- 
mindedness. The political effect of the World War was to enlarge the 
horizon of the common citizen. 

If courses in literature might include more of the literature expres- 
sive of liberal internationalism, we might speed the day when negoti- 
ation and conference instead of war would become the chief instru- 
ments of foreign policy. 

Note what the poets have said about world-solidarity: first, 
Thomas Hardy: 

I traveled the whole terrestrial round 
Homing the other side; 
Then said I, “What is there to bound 


My denizenship? It seems I have found 
Its scope to be world-wide.” 


I asked me: “Whom have I to fight, 
And whom have I to dare. 

And whom to weaken, crush, and blight? 
My country seems to have kept in sight 
On my way everywhere.’’s 


Then Walt Whitman: 


This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting alone 
It seems to me there are other men in other 
lands, yearning and thoughtful; 


4 His Country. 
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It seems to me I can look over and behold 
them in Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia, or 
Japan, talking other dialects; 

And it seems to me if I could know these men, 

I should become attached to them as I do to 
men in my own lands; 

Oh, I know we should be brethren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with them.s 


And Edwin Markham, whose vision transcends his age: 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But Love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle and took him in. 


And, lastly, Aristophanes, whose message has the healing quality of 
a benediction: 


From the murmur and the subtlety of suspicion 
with which we vex one another, 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning; 

Mingle again the kindred of the nations in the 
alchemy of Love, 

And with some finer essence of forbearance 

Temper our mind. 


We teachers of English will heartily agree with André Maurois, 
broadcasting under the auspices of the International Radio Forum, 
when he deplores national caricatures and makes a plea that we 
banish the stage Frenchman, the stage Englishman, and the stage 
American from the theater. He declares rightly that it is extremely 
important for peace that great nations should think of one another 
sympathetically, accurately, and intelligently. He concluded with 
this advice to Americans and the French: “Swear not to judge each 
other until you have made a sincere effort to know each other.” The 
study of literature can go far in opening ways for cultural knowledge, 
understanding, and appreciation among the nations. Professor 
Dewey, in an address delivered at Smith College in 1918, said: “To 
us, language, literature, creed, group ways, national culture, are so- 


5’ From Leaves of Grass. 
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cial rather than political, human rather than national, interests. Let 
this idea fly abroad; it bears healing in its wings.” 

Professor Michael Pupin of Columbia predicts that within a few 
years we shall be able not only to hear speakers thousands of miles 
away but to see them at the same time. “This will be a union of the 
world of sound with the world of light,’ says Dr. Pupin. “Such 
achievements are certainly marvelous, and we have every reason to 
believe that they will produce marvelous results in the life of human 
society. Every man on the face of the earth then will be a neighbor 
to every other and will know that every other deserves to be loved. 
That is the best indication that humanity will be saved and that it 
is not going to destruction.” Such a world with every quarter of it 
within the reach of the ear and the eye is a challenge to teachers of 
English. 

For several years, the National Council of Teachers of English 
has had a Committee on International Understanding under the able 
leadership of Miss Estelle Downing. During the past year this com- 
mittee has been reorganized; it has made additional plans, with in- 
ternational understanding as its goal. During the next two days, 
visit, if you will, the exhibit of books and materials in the exhibition 
rooms of this hotel, and note the stimulating and valuable sugges- 
tions for both teachers and pupils. Reflect on the need of such teach- 
ing in a world of distrust and increasing armaments, where every 
triumph of science may prove an instrument of destruction. Civili- 
zation is truly at the crossroads; it is a race between destruction and 
intelligent co-operation. 

The tragic lack, as I see the present social order, is that of under- 
standing and intelligent sympathy. Our ignorance makes us indif- 
ferent and cruel. We are preoccupied with ourselves. A wise selec- 
tion of prose and poetry read and discussed in our English class- 
rooms would be a potent instrument for hastening the day of peace 
on earth to men of good will. It is the poet with his choice of the 
inevitable word that will make us conscious of the dignity of human 
life and full of righteous indignation against whatever militates 
against a human being’s sense of security, his opportunity to work, 
his enjoyment of resourceful leisure, and his progressive develop- 
ment, limited only by his capacity for growth. Let us encourage our 
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pupils to read great literature with both the heart and the head, in 
the hope that a generation wise in social justice may be more success- 
ful in the business of living than we have been. 

This, then, as I see it, is the distinctive réle of teachers of English 
today—that of liaison officers, integrating and directing the forces 
and trends in contemporary American life, with English instruction 
as a medium, to the enrichment of the life of American youth. We 
cannot teach English effectively today and live remote in academic 
seclusion, preoccupied with traditions only. We share the responsi- 
bility of helping young people to live adequately in the world of 
today and the unpredictable world of tomorrow. To discharge this 
responsibility, we must ourselves play an active réle in this American 
scene, sensitive and alert to change, quick to make adjustments. 

These various factors in American life and many besides are re- 
ceiving the earnest consideration of the Curriculum Commission, 
engaged in formulating a course in English from the elementary 
grades through the university. Mr. Hatfield, the chairman, and his 
associates are formulating an integrated program of activities that 
regards the whole American scene as a laboratory for English in- 
struction. 

In the educational scheme, English instruction occupies a strategic 
position. The materials and methods make it a co-ordinating force 
in the school, powerful to inaugurate the integrated school in an in- 
tegrated society, the only type of school that will meet the demands 
of the emerging social order. Has it been good for the child to live in 
an educational system so highly departmentalized, where he has been 
treated in uncorrelated bits? Dr. Suzzalo warns us that “the effec- 
tive humanization of a child requires that every teacher who influ- 
ences him have regard for his whole personality. In no other way can 
education fully humanize.’ We teachers of English need to formu- 
late a forward-looking social philosophy and orientate our teaching 
in this philosophy. 

The warning issued by a former president of the Council, Mr. 
Searson, can be repeated to advantage: 

English teachers generally are too greatly engrossed with routine and de- 


tailed duties to form favorable contacts with the public at the white-hot, human- 
interest points. Failure to form these contacts results in a sort of smothered 
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satisfaction with routine, and in the quiet, deadening joy that comes from self- 
invented overwork. 

In this industrialized society, driven by mechanical forces that are 
rapidly unifying the entire world and leveling human distinctions, 
our réle as teachers of English is to help the individual to achieve a 
life of intellectual and spiritual enrichment, responsive to the forces 
that dignify human life and contributing to the social progress of a 
world changing, we hope, for the better. 

The spectacle that this country and, in fact, the whole world pre- 
sent today lays on each of us the deep obligation of participating 
actively and intelligently in the world of affairs and of influencing 
our pupils to respond with sympathetic intelligence to the critical 
demands of the present social order. 

If English instruction can help in the substitution of creative effort 
for scheming greed, if it can substitute social co-operation for selfish 
individualism, if it can help in the development of men and women 
sensitive to human suffering and bent on furthering human happi- 
ness—in a word, if it can make beauty a dominant factor in con- 
temporary life—the aim not only of English instruction but of all 
education will have been accomplished. 





THE RESIDUES IN LITERATURE 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


It was during the mauve decade that the literary classic came into 
its own in secondary education as a unit of study. And how it came 
into its own! High schools were very young then—were indeed just 
being organized. Secondary education at public expense was an ex- 
periment, and experimenters—especially educational experimenters 
—are nothing if not thoroughgoing. The new type of school leaned 
college-ward, and even yet the domination of the college is too much 
felt in secondary education. The college professor was called in to 
edit for high-school use numerous classic literary titles, and he may 
be said to have fathered, consciously or unconsciously, the present- 
day editorial racket. The grand old readers would never do for the 
new educational undertaking! They were too general—too holier- 
than-thou—too cut-and-dried—too unscholarly to meet college de- 
mands! 
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And so, the literary classic was rushed in—with its deluge of edi- 
torial detaii and its dissected and vivisected treatment in the class- 
room. The teacher of English literature became a “‘literachewer,”’ 
and did all in his power, under the stimulus of close-up editorship, to 
make his pupils “‘literachewers.” The classic was analyzed and 
parsed, as a matter of course. And if literature was thus made the 
most hated and the most hatable subject in the new curriculum, it 
was because the teacher “seen his duty and done it”’ according to 
such lights as were provided for him. Moreover, his pupils were 
“done good.” They were given culture by the castor-oil method 
under a Spartan sponsorship. It was not at all unusual twenty or 
thirty years ago to find a high-school principal who insisted that 
every chapter, every verse, every word, every syllable—nay, every 
punctuation mark—of Milton and Shakespeare and the Bible were 
inspired, and who was martinet enough to see to it that Jvanhoe, let 
us say, was taught (?) strictly according to a chapter-by-chapter 
outline of his own devising. These mummified sectional outlines are 
still to be met with in old school libraries and, needless to say, they 
are as curious as the old-fashioned buckboards and falling-tops in 
which children of those early days were conveyed to their “deestrict”’ 
schools. The old readers, like the old copybooks with their still 
precious maxims, were most wholesome educational fare for the 
adolescent of the day. They were, moreover, particularly suitable 
for the inculcation of those principles of conduct which the high 
school was organized primarily to emphasize. But the colleges—and 
the publishing houses—dictated the individual classic, and the clas- 
sic it was, te the very death! 

But it is today used very differently. In the first place it is not 
edited down to the last comma. In the second place it is not taught 
as if it were a piece of complicated machinery every last part of 
which has to be analyzed and blue-printed. ‘The first positive re- 
forms in the classroom treatment of literature, as well as such as 
have taken place in connection with editing, were doubtless inspired 
by three particular books: The Pleasure of Reading by Temple 
Scott, published in 1909; The Enjoyment of Poetry by Max Eastman, 
published in 1913; and The Art of Reading by Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
published in 1920. The editing and the teaching of literature in high- 
school and college classroom cannot be said ever to have been sane 
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until the benign influence of these three great books made itself felt. 
They initiated and they have maintained a trend. They melted the 
frozen methodology in literature. They have still much work to do, 
but they are undoubtedly doing that work slowly, surely, and bene- 
ficially. They have suffered as well as profited by their many inter- 
preters. The literalists have artificialized them into preciosity. The 
inspirationalists have liberalized them into all sorts of sound and 
fury. But the majority of teachers of literature have been helped 
and have in turn become helpful and stimulating in their treatment 
of the classics because of these three books. 

One misguided group, for instance, has preached ad nauseam the 
doctrine of reading for joy, without ever defining the term “joy.” 
Certainly one should read for joy. There can be no quarrel with the 
general principle that human beings should get all the joy they can 
out of everything they have to do. Could there possibly be any 
doubt about it? But what is joy? This for me and that for thee. 
One man’s joy is another man’s jaundice. In arguing for reading for 
joy, the term “joy” must be broadly enough defined to include much 
that it does not commonly connote. Reading must be done for many 
reasons and reactions other than sheer joy. It must be done for emo- 
tional experience which may be anything but joyful in the common 
acceptance of the term. It must be done for the stimulation of inter- 
est, and interest may trick even the very young into sob experience. 
It may be done for thrill and ecstasy as well as for feeding fury and 
justifying prejudice. If reading for joy means reading for vicarious 
experience of all kinds, then the joy-readers may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to go their Polyanna way unmolested, and with their new 
and comprehensive definition of “‘joy”’ be depended upon to do a deal 
of good in this vale of tears. 

If, however, such all-inclusiveness of definition is not in their lexi- 
con for youth, then beware of them. Then they may be guilty of 
falsifying both life-values and literary values by their insistence upon 
joy as the be-all and the end-all of literary study. Then they become 
dangerous for young people of high-school and college age—the most 
important age of society—for they convey wrong impressions of life 
and beget wrong outlooks upon it. Life is not a picnic, not a holiday, 
not a continuous, glamorously lighted drawing-room scene. As an 
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aspiring versifier once said: “Life is real; life is earnest.’’ (There- 
after he became vague and commonplace.) 

Literature, as a cross-section of life, should present no smug and 
comfortable interpretation of it—cannot truthfully do so. It should 
record, as the best literature always does, true human experience, 
unjoyful as well as joyful. And the good teacher must present it for 
exactly what it is and does. Any coercion by way of the acceptance 
of points of view not presented, any evasiveness of issues clearly 
made, any avoidance of morals that are pat, any insistence upon les- 
sons far-fetched—all are seriously culpable on the part of the teach- 
er. Literature is par excellence the medium in all grades of educa- 
tion in which and through which life must be found and presented 
as is. To inform young people that it presents life always as smug 
and comfortable and joyful, always as scherzo and ballyhoo and hap- 
py termination, is to pervert their minds and their emotions, and to 
build damning consequences for society. Literature, like life, is chi- 
aroscuro rather than monotone, and it must be so presented to 
youth. It is a vehicle of joy and escape, to be sure. But certainly 
also, and quite as much, is it a vehicle of outlet for serious thought 
and introspection and life’s tragic interpretations. Seeing or reading 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra is an exhausting and heart- 
rending experience, but it is a grand experience even though it can- 
not be called an entirely joyful one. 

The joy-readers still prescribe reading, still impose it from above, 
still give books to boys and girls. A more modern group of Scott- 
Eastman-Quiller-Couch interpreters reverses this policy—its mem- 
bers give boys and girls to books, turn them loose into a pasture of 
literature to browse, encourage and permit them to find themselves 
among books. The hope always is, to be sure, that, given such liber- 
ties, these young people will read good books through and appreciate 
and enjoy them as literature per se, and that the interests thus de- 
veloped will lead them to consult teachers in regard to “tickle” 
points. But suppose they do not do these things, what then? Well, 
there are other compensations. It is ridiculous for teachers to at- 
tempt to cut all children to pattern in this thing called love for read- 
ing. Some very estimable human beings do not like to read, do not 
care for that particular form of art called literature, cannot possibly 
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become interested in poem and story. The young twig should be bent 
gently, but it should not be broken. No child is under the slightest 
obligation to like exactly what his teacher likes. His teacher has 
done his full duty when he exposes the child to this or that. He has 
gone far beyond his duty when he attempts to impose. 

There are residual elements in practically all types of pure litera- 
ture that may be depended upon to “catch” children awares or un- 
awares, and from which may be garnered the most valuable of edu- 
cational harvests. If a pupil honestly cannot stomach the four or 
five hundred pages of verbosity masquerading as a novel, he may 
nevertheless discover somewhere—between the lines, in the gloss, 
through illustration—a something that will loom larger in his after 
life than the (to him) dry-as-dust issues in a time-worn narrative. 
Incidentals of all kinds and conditions are to be found in great litera- 
ture. Suppose these absorb the interest of an occasional child, rather 
than the main issue? The teacher should be thankful that the child 
has found himself, and should be satisfied, if not content, to let the 
central theme go by the board. Ethical, aesthetic, utilitarian, his- 
torical, vocational issues, and a thousand and one others, are to be 
found in what is known as the literature for all time. (This discus- 
sion makes no attempt to bring contemporary literature under pur- 
view. There is little if any literary genius on the hoof, and the chil- 
dren brought under the influence of this particular group will make 
the discovery for themselves and will gather the whys and where- 
fores.) The point is not so much that the child will discern these 
residual implications in novel and play and poem, but that, discern- 
ing them incidentally, he will through them find himself and pro- 
ject very often his life interests through them. There have been chil- 
dren—were they in industrial high schools?-——who could not “‘see”’ 
Silas Marner for his loom. There have been children who could read 
no further in Ivanhoe than the archery contest—they simply had to 
fly off at a tangent at this point and enlarge upon it and enrich it 
until the rest of the story sank from insignificance into nothingness. 
There have been children—were they incurably arty?—who would 
have nothing of The House of the Seven Gables but Holgrave and his 
everlasting daguerreotypes. There have been children who could not 
“get” The Idylls of the King for their curiosity about Alfred and Vic- 
toria and those equivocal Victorian proprieties. Even the entrancing 
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story of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner has been known to take 
second place in a child’s mind and heart when the inescapable com- 
plexes of the Evil Eye took hold of him. And that colossal epithet— 
pleasing anxious—in Thomas Gray’s An Elegy Writien in a Country 
Churchyard has been known, minute paradox that it is, to unlock a 
hoard of domestic emotions to young people—were they taking 
home-making courses?—when the poem as a whole was dull and 
meaningless to them. The correct educational attitude in each of 
these cases (the number could be multiplied ad infinitum) is or 
should be to give thanks that some element, however seemingly 
trivial, has taken hold and helped the pupil to find himself. The 
residual element may thus become a finding chart, a try-out inspira- 
tion, an adjustment code; and if, in addition, the general literary 
theme in a given case is likewise absorbed by the child, the resultant 
reading enrichment may become all the more valuable and promising 
for after years. 

This second group would consider it an outrage upon literature 
for a teacher to make every type and style of it a form of propaganda. 
But it would have teachers remember that, while by no means all 
literature is propaganda, there is at the same time much propaganda 
that is nevertheless excellent literature. The child is to ‘‘do himself 
good” by volunteering among books; the teacher is by no means to 
strain his every nerve in order to ferret out lessons from literature 
and attempt to enforce them. If the lesson is there (and it usually is), 
it will ‘‘catch” without the assistance of any bungling pedagogical 
hand. In the old days teachers were inclined to lean forward in this 
matter of ‘“‘getting a lesson or a moral out of a book.”” They were 
Sunday-schooly. Today they are more likely to lean backward to 
avoid moral issues. Individual inhibitions have only comparatively 
recently been up in lights! 

And these latter interpreters would in no sense deprive the young- 
er generation of aesthetic pleasure in the pure, as it is to be derived 
from literature as one of the arts. But they would insinuate the de- 
vices for the derivation of such pleasure, rather than attempt to com- 
pel them. They would insist, too, that roses in the garden are good, 
and that they are beautiful not only, but really useful as well; that 
to see the ultimate fruit in the apple blossom and to calculate its 
potency in cider gallons is a sordid business. In the contemplation 
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of the beautiful, children are more alert than we think in finding out 
that any consciousness of technique and any speculation upon ulte- 
rior motive are adulterations that amount to antidotes. Art for its 
own sake is good policy. But everything best comes into its genuine 
estate—is most effectively worked out for its own sake—when it 
serves also for personal, social, cultural, and ethical inspiration in 
given human relationships, community or other. 

The residual elementsin literature are almost always expository ele- 
ments, and evoke expository treatment by the child. Too long have 
teachers and pupils and textbooks accepted the doctrine that narration 
is the one most appealing form of expression for young people. It is in- 
evitably a wrong doctrine. The most elementary as well as the most 
appealing type of composition for the young is indisputably exposi- 
tion. It is natural that it should be, for it is the most utilitarian of 
composition types, the one best calculated to enable the young to 
find themselves in the struggle for existence for which they are pre- 
paring during their school life. The once-upon-a-time theory, im- 
plying as it does the paramount importance of the story in youthful 
interests, is long since exploded. Note that it is always the adult who 
is identified with telling the story, with the once-upon-a-time 
stuffs, but always the child who interrupts with whys and hows—the 
unfailing calls for exposition. Exposition is an essential in the evolu- 
tionary development of the child’s mind. It comes first, and requires 
satisfaction first. Narration is vastly more precious, and more cul- 
tural if you please, and it is comparatively a mature and adult form 
—an addendum upon essentials. For this additional reason the resid- 
ual elements in literature are extremely important. They evoke in 
the child its most natural form of expression. It is for this reason 
that good simple essays in science, in history, in mechanical and in- 
dustrial and business subject matter constitute the most important 
type of literature for them to read and study. It is for this reason, 
too, that such reading-matter is being increasingly introduced in 
both junior and senior high schools. True, Scott and Stevenson and 
Eliot write absorbing stories—stories that give joy to young people. 
But much of the story content in all cases has to do invariably with 
character delineation, which is exposition; with situation, which is 
very often partly or wholly exposition; with setting and episode, 
which, again, are always set forth in part, at least, by exposition. 
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THE RESIDUES IN LITERATURE IIS 


And it is imperative that the child’s attention be drawn to the fact 
that the author of a novel is concerned always, not so much with 
providing joy or entertainment, even, as with provoking thought and 
clarifying issues and reviving certain conditions and justifying ac- 
tions and reactions. All of these imply exposition, and exposition 
that is something more than merely subsidiary. Indeed, they very 
often mean exposition as basic and fundamental to a narrative that 
depends entirely upon it. Otherwise the child’s expository hows and 
whys may be left unsatisfactorily answered, and the literary residual 
aids to his development be completely nullified. 

It is for the foregoing reasons, among others, that the making of 
many books is a highly desirable consummation. There must be no 
curb or control upon authorship, and little or none upon publication. 
If young people are to be permitted to find themselves among books, 
then let us have many books, that trail-blazing among them may cul- 
tivate the more skill and discernment. It is much more fun to thread 
one’s way through a myriad-treed forest than it is to stroll through a 
well-groomed grove, and it is vastly more challenging and stimulat- 
ing and educative withal. For one thing, a too flippant approval or 
disapproval of individual trees is thus forbidden, and safer and more 
cautious expressions of judgment are evoked. The teacher’s work 
becomes more important and more skilful, it is hoped, when he is 
confronted with embarrassment of riches by way of books, than it 
does when he is comfortably confined to a few chosen classics for his 
little flock. The challenge of his opportunity and the value and dig- 
nity of his work are incalculably increased when he assigns to chil- 
dren the task of finding themselves among a thousand good books 
(and there are easily as many in all fields). He should feel nothing 
short of impotency and futility and belittlement when he is called 
upon to prescribe a few exhibits in fiction, say, with the exhortation 
that the story and the story only is the thing, and that all residual 
elements are to be regarded as contributory and therefore subsidiary. 
But with the child subjectified in his relation to literature, and with 
the classic objectified, the teacher, too, comes into his own. What is 
even more important, literature finds a real and natural place in the 
educational order. And it does so increasingly, really, through the 
medium of the old readers glorified in the welcome form of antholo- 
gies. 







































ENGLISH, SPANISH STYLE 
HAROLD CROGHAN 


English and American novelists for the purpose of atmosphere and 
sometimes for less evident reasons will produce a phrase in German 
or French or Italian. The writers particularly of smart Continental 
stories are profoundly convinced of the fineness and distinction of an 
italicized sentence. Why do they neglect Spanish as evidently, if 
not as completely, as Swedish or Eskimo? This question interests 
me in the light of some amusing evidence of the interest of penin- 
sular writers in English. For exhibitionist purposes English is rival- 
ing French in Spanish novels. 

My impression after years of desultory reading was that the 
Spaniard never got his Anglicisms right. This is not literally true. 
My memoranda show that sometimes he does; but very rarely. 

The typical error is bad spelling. A. Fernandez Cata will not dou- 
ble consonants. The hero of La muerte nueva sings with an English 
friend, ‘For he is a joly good felow, for he is a joly good felow.”’ Pe- 
dro Mata has in Mas allé del amor y de la muerte “Williams James,”’ 
“dreadnougts,”’ and more pardonable mistakes like “‘psichic.’”’ The 
popular pseudonymous author, El Caballero Audaz, introduces in 
La venenosa an acrobatic artist who has a ‘‘menager” in London and 
plays at “Cirque Parck.” Football is always “fooball” to Josa 
Maria Carretero, sporty fellows are ‘‘clubmans,” and box fighting is 
“the boxe.”’ His “clubmans”’ are enthusiastic about the “‘flirt’”’ and 
the “boxe” and “‘fooball.’”’ They are thorough “sportsmans,” and 
Carretero, by the way, arms his toughs with “Smit” revolvers. 

Pio Baroja y Nessi rarely uses an English proper name that sounds 
authentic. The boy in the early pages of Silvestre Paradox reads the 
adventures of Robinsén which we shall suppose is friend Crusoe. 
Strangely his negro’s name is not Friday but Sunday. Baroja has 
turned into Spanish the English “common place” and uses it consist- 
ently to describe that which is hackneyed, trite. He thinks the 
American Indians ate “pemnican.” 

It may be of some interest to observe that the Spaniards have an 
116 
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old-fashioned taste for Longfellow, Whittier, and Poe. That the 
word “bar” is displacing the Spanish “taberna” and “cantina.’”’ That 
a “sleeping” is a Pullman car and a “‘smoking” is a Tuxedo. 

Alberto Insta introduces English characters but he is wary of the 
language. He always calls an English young lady a “miss’’; and he 
has in stock two phrases that the “misses” used by actual count 
thirty-six times in one romance: “very curious” and “all right.” 

Unlike Cata, Pérez de Ayala knows well that English has a 
marked weakness for double consonants. He quotes in La Pata de la 
Raposa a popular song about “‘honney suckle” and “teassing.” He 
spells ‘‘kake-walks” like an advertising man, and dresses a char- 
acter in “nofolk jaquet y breeches.” Pérez punctuates and capital- 
izes his English lavishly. A hero makes love to “Meg, my Meg, my 
sweet Meg” to which climactic wooing the girl surrenders; and she 
writes him lette:s ending with “Kisses, Kisses, Kisses,” caps, com- 
mas, and all. 

Sometimes Pérez’ English comes off very well. There is a pleasant 
phrase book correctness about this paragraph. “Oh, thanks, many 
thanks. I am so glad to meet you. You are Mister Leviton I sup- 
pose? Are you not?” 

Pérez undertakes a conversation in English with less success in 
A.M.D.G. The husband of Ruth, an English woman, believes that 
she has had guilty relations with the Jesuit, Padre Sequeros. He kills 
himself. 

“Oh, no!” Ruth screams, in English. ‘““No! That is not true! Tre- 
mendous Thing! I was faithfull with you.” 

A friend of the husband brandishing the much-featured “Smit” 
weapon threatens to kill her; and insults her with English epithets 
that are here unprintable, oddly flat and wooden like the dirty words 
of a school boy. 

One hesitates to say anything flippant about the work of the Count- 
ess Pardo Bazan. She attained, before her death, a unique position 
in Spanish letters. She was a fine and honest writer, in speaking of 
whom humility better becomes us than smartness. But she had a bad 
habit, the habit of “high life’; it clung like H. L. Mencken’s “‘puis- 
sance.” A fortuitous line break reveals that she assumed that there 
were two syllables in life. The passage runs, “. . . . there was about 
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Rafael’s suit an emanation of high li-fe.”” Rafael had a suit that 
emanated high lifey. Anything right, elegant, and fine in a fashion- 
able sense was high lifey. 

Even a wifey might be high lifey. 

Then there was the English nurse in La sirena negra who would 
say to her charge, ‘““Baby, shake hand.”’ And she taught Baby to 
ask his father’s blessing. “Bless my, good father.’’ Bless my what, 
good father? 

The kind thing to say is that many of these mistakes are printers’ 
errors and careless proofs. I do not know. It has always been to me 
curious and irritating that a writer must introduce quotes and tags 
in a foreign language. It belongs, I suppose, with other strange af- 
fectations: e.g., dreams the like of which nobody on earth has ever 
dreamed, landscapes, auditors, like the passengers in Mr. McFee’s 
Harbor Master who will listen to 100,000 words of narrative. .... 

I am tempted to quote my prize student in a ninth-grade English 
class in Porto Rico, who called all his heroes Edgar Hen and wrote 
“ja, ja, ja’ to indicate laughter. But this threatens to be repetitious. 
A thought occurs that may well wind up these notes on “English, 
Spanish Style.” 

Languages are fashionable and unfashionable. Elegant and hum- 
ble. That may explain why our writers do not quote Spanish; and 
why, conversely, the peninsular authors write Tremendous Things 
in English. Never except for the splendid days of the sixteenth cen- 
tury has Castilian been a fashionable tongue. The language of domi- 
nant cultures has each its day. One remarks the recrudescence of 
Italian in current smart novels. Polish classes in the Chicago high 
schools are an interesting footnote to Polish independence. The 
Spanish novelist who quotes English and American poets, who at- 
tempts conversation in English, pays unconsciously his respects to a 
lusty language enjoying its vogue. 















































ORGANIZING UNITS AROUND 
FUNCTIONAL CENTERS 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 


Curriculum-makers in the field of English inevitably encounter a 
stubborn problem: the determination of suitable centers of organi- 
zation for composition activities. Perhaps the most definitely help- 
ful development in current practice is the use of functional centers of 
expression, discussed by Dr. Roy Ivan Johnson in a recent number’ 
of the English Journal. As Dr. Johnson points out, the functional 
centers are not situations, but “categories under which numerous 
expressional activities may be classified.’’ To teachers using the unit 
plan of instruction in composition courses this statement is of pecu- 
liar significance. 

The determination of unit headings through content analyses of 
textbooks and courses of study almost invariably results in an over- 
emphasis upon subject matter. The unit headings that emerge are 
usually designations of things to be learned rather than things to be 
done. If the functional idea is to pervade our instruction in English 
composition, the logical place for it to find expression is in the unit 
concept itself, as well as in the learning activities selected to attain 
the unit objective. According to this point of view, “The Parts of 
Speech” isn’t a unit; “Writing Friendly Letters” is. The former em- 
phasizes subject matter; the latter stresses expressional activity, and 
relates the assimilative material to a definite social situation. 

It is in accordance with the functional idea that the units in grades 
eight and nine are being reorganized in the teacher-training classes 
in English conducted by the University of Virginia. Certain func- 
tional centers have been allocated to each grade for especial em- 
phasis; other centers appear as marginal or contributory. In grade 
eight the centers selected for emphasis are conversing, writing friend- 
ly letters, and telling a story. Building a vocabulary, using verbs 
correctly and effectively, writing good paragraphs, and using nouns 


« “Functional Centers of Expression,’ English Journal, XXI, No. 4 (April, 1932), 
275-80. 
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and pronouns correctly are stressed in connection with the expres- 
sional activities selected for this grade. Analyses of textbooks, 
courses of study, and other materials play a conspicuous réle in the 
selection of subject matter and learning exercises appropriate for the 
grade-level and maturity of the pupils. 

The unit that follows represents an organization of learning activ- 
ities around the center of ‘‘conversing.”’ The situations provided on 
the first level are believed to be appropriate for typical eighth-grade 
pupils. The upper levels represent enrichment for pupils of average 
and superior ability. 

ENGLISH I 
UNIT I. CONVERSING 
General objective: 

To acquire increased facility in the art of conversation. 
Introduction: 

Webster defines conversation as “an interchange of thoughts and opin- 
ions in speech.” Although you probably conversed at the breakfast table 
this morning, on the way to school, and during the recess period, did it oc- 
cur to you that you were exchanging thoughts and opinions with others? 
Probably not. Possibly you have never thought seriously about conversa- 
tion as an art, perhaps for the very reason that you practice it so frequent- 
ly. But science tells us that rarely does one reach the limit of efficiency in 
activities that he practices constantly. Few of us write as well as we could 
if we devoted more attention to self-analysis and improvement. Even the 
most expert typist can usually increase her speed if she tries consciously 
to do so. And so it is with conversation. All of us converse, dozens of 
times a day, but none of us converse as well as we could if we devoted a 
little time and attention to improvement. 

And that’s the real objective of this unit: to acquire increased facility 
in the art of conversation. Let us analyze briefly the elements involved in 
improving our conversation. First, perhaps, we should say that one must 
recognize the worthwhileness of improvement; he must see a need for good 
conversation and recognize its importance. Second, one must know the 
characteristics of a good conversationalist in order that one may examine 
critically his own efforts. Third, one must note his own particular short- 
comings and endeavor to overcome them. Finally, one must seek to ac- 
quire those characteristics which will make him a desirable party to any 
group. It is with these specific objectives that the learning exercises of 
this unit are concerned. 
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FIRST ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 


Minimum essentials required for a grade of ““D” or “C”’: 
1. Ability to state the essential characteristics of good conversation. 
2. Ability to apply principles of good expression in typical life-situations in- 
volving conversation. 
3. Ability to recognize and eliminate one’s own outstanding conversational 
deficiencies. 
4. Ability to select conversational topics and levels of expression appropriate 
to various social situations. 
5. Ability to participate satisfactorily in group discussion. 
References: 
Barnes: English for American High Schools, chap. i, “Conversation,” pp. 14- 
41. (New York: Rand McNally & Co., 1932.) 
Tressler: English in Action, Book I, chap. i, “Conversing,’”’ pp. 1-8. (New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929.) 
Center and Holmes: Elements of English Composition, chap. i, ““Conversa- 
tion,”’ pp. 21-39, and chap. ii, “Discussion,” pp. 40-54. (New York: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1930.) 
Baker: Oral English, chap. viii, “Conversation,” pp. 131-43; also chap. i, 
“The Value of Oral English,” pp. 1-5. (New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1928.) 


Materials: 
Notebook; pen and ink. 


Exploratory questions: 
See Barnes, pp. 14-15. 


I. INTRODUCTION—THE IMPORTANCE OF CONVERSATION 

Read “‘The Importance of Conversation” and ‘Opportunities for Con- 
versation in School” in Barnes, pages 15-19. Then read “Why Learn To 
Converse?”’ in Tressler, pages 1-3. State in a brief paragraph the impor- 
tance of conversation. Be prepared to discuss your statement with the 
class, giving instances to support your point of view. 


II. THe MATERIALS OF CONVERSATION 
Read pages 15-17 and page 21 in Center and Holmes. According to 
this text, conversation makes use of the following materials: 
1. What we do 
2. What we see 
3. What we hear 
4. What we read 
5 


. What we think 
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Another classification is: 

1. Material things and activities 
2. Persons: their characteristics 
3. Ideas and ideals. 


A. Think of your own topics of conversation in terms of these two 
classifications. Now prepare the two lists of topics called for in Tressle;, 
practice 1, page 3. You will be asked to present your lists to the class for 
general discussion. 

B. Listen to and analyze the conversation of an especially entertaining 
talker. Report to the class, endeavoring to make clear the secrets of his 
effectiveness (Barnes, p. 20). 

C. Have you noticed that some topics are more rewarding, more stimu- 
lating, have more worth than others? Mention some topics that are espe- 
cially good. Mention some that may well be avoided (Barnes, p. 20). 

D. Listen to a good conversation; note how the topics shift. Tell the 
class how one topic led on naturally to the next (Barnes, p. 20). 

E. With what topics do conversation often start? Why is the weather 
a popular topic? Name some other natural “leads” (Barnes, p. 20). 

(NotEe.—See Barnes, p. 20, for other good discussion questions.) 

F. Make a list of five of your favorite topics of conversation. Be pre- 
pared to present your list to the class. (See exploratory question num- 
ber 3.) 


III. CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD CONVERSATION 


A. Read carefully and thoughtfully pages 23-32 in Center and Holmes 
and pages 2-5 in Tressler. Make a list of the characteristics of good con- 
versation and be prepared to discuss your list with the class. Copy in 
your notebook the final list which represents the contributions of all mem- 
bers of the class. Your teacher will build up this list, item by item, upon 
the blackboard. 

B. Read pages 21-23 in Barnes. Then plan to discuss with other mem- 
bers of your group one or more of the topics listed in practice 2, pages 3-4, 
in Tressler. These conversations will be evaluated in terms of the ques- 
tions listed on pages 23-24 in Barnes. Pay especial attention to the class 
discussion of the conversation in which you participated. Criticize your- 
self by means of the list prepared in “A.” Make a mental note of your 
own shortcomings. Try faithfully to overcome them in the practice peri- 
ods that follow. 
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IV. PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL CONVERSATION 
You have already studied conversation from the standpoint of social 
courtesy and you have singled out your own weaknesses. Through atten- 
tive practice you will develop skill in the application of these principles. 
A. Turn to practice 6, page 6, in Tressler. Prepare to discuss the 
topics listed. Your teacher will divide the class into groups and give each 
group an opportunity to discuss one or more of these questions. 


CONVERSATIONAL SCORE CARD? 


REWARDS 
For each successful return of the ball by comment or question. 1 
For the successful introduction of a new subject.............. I 
For observing any of the suggestions, such as drawing a silent 
member into the conversation ...............cccceeescees I 
For participation by entire group....................00eeees 10 


For interest, the entire conversation to be rated by the listening 
group as follows: 
An A conversation to be given 20; 
a B conversation to be given 15; 
a C conversation to be given 10; 
a D conversation to be given 5; 
an E conversation to be given o. 


PENALTIES 
For ignoring the remark of the previous speaker.............. I 
For failure to listen (proved by a later remark).............. I 
For errors in English which are on your list for elimination.... 3 
For interrupting a speaker by finishing a word or sentence..... 1 


(Add other rewards and penalties to this score card as your teacher may 
suggest.) 

In connection with your preparation of this part of the assignment be 
sure to read “Appropriate Language” in Baker, pages 137-39. Copy in 
your notebook “Expressions for Agreement” and ‘Expressions for Dis- 
agreement.” Try to add one or two more to each of these lists. Remem- 
ber, conversation is always courteous. 

B. Telephone conversations 

In general the same rules or principles which apply to social conversa- 
tion apply also to telephone conversation. You must express your inten- 
tion of being courteous and co-operative by the way you use your voice 


2 Quoted from Center and Holmes, Elements of English Composition, pp. 38-39. 
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and by your choice of words. Courtesy demands that a telephone con- 
versation be as brief as possible, and that it be made at the most conven- 
ient time for the receiver. Always be accurate in calling a number. 


KINDS OF TELEPHONE CALLS 


1. The social call accuracy 
2. The business call all demand } courtesy ) 
3. The emergency call | brevity du 
In groups of three—one the subscriber, one the operator, and one the V. 
receiver of the call—members of the class will be asked to make the fol- 
lowing calls: pay 
1. Order a taxicab to report to your house. me 
2. Report a fire. | 
3. Ask for a report of a late game. du 
4. At a neighbor’s telephone report that yours is out of order. —_ 
5. Inquire at several places about the price of ice cream for a class party, ae 
and then give your order. Give exact directions for delivery. ; 
6. A friend of yours has been absent from school for several days on ac- = 
count of sickness. Call her home and ask how she is. \ 
7. You are giving a party Friday evening. Call a friend and invite her to crit 
your party. ex} 
8. Call the Paramount Theater and ask what picture is being shown and tea 
when the next performance begins. to | 
9. You are preparing to attend a party. Call a friend, asking her what she VI 
expects to wear. 
10. John Smith has not been reporting for football practice lately. Urge him 
to come out for practice on Monday afternoon. for 
Add to this list any other telephone conversations that you have occa- dra 
sion frequently to make. If desirable, the conversational score card may : 
be used to score the telephone conversations also. (See Center and 
Holmes, Elements of English, Book II, p. 48, for other exercises on the use 
of the telephone.) 
C. Social courtesies ] 
There are some social situations that make peculiar demands upon Re 
conversational tact and courtesy. A few of these are listed below. Pre- tior 
pare yourself for participation in one or more of these situations. mo 
1. Three high-school girls are talking at lunch time. A friend of yours, who V0 
has not met the others, joins the group. 
2. Bill asks you to introduce him to Mary, who is now dancing with George. p ] 
ri 


3. John calls, inviting you to go to the movies with him. You wish to decline 
the invitation. 
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4. You have unintentionally offended one of your best friends. A chance 
meeting in the lunch room affords an opportunity to apologize. 

5. Bill Smith’s father has been killed in an automobile accident. You find 
yourself sharing a seat with him in the street car on the morning of his 
return to school. 


Observe attentively the various groups as these situations are repro- 
duced. Resolve to remember your teacher’s suggestions. 


V. OBSERVING CONVENTIONALITIES OF SPEECH 

A. Read pages 32-34 in Center and Holmes. Then do the exercise on 
page 35 as directed. Those whose last names begin with A to H do Assign- 
ment I; J to P, Assignment II; Q to Z, Assignment III. 

B. Make a list of slang expressions that you have heard frequently 
during the past three months. Compare your list with those of other 
members of the class. Your teacher will help you to substitute more ac- 
curate and more pleasing expressions for each slang term. (Hint: Begin 
your list with “O.K.’’) 

C. Watch for your own pet expression (see Tressler, p. 4). Try to 
criticize your own conversation and resolve to avoid overworking such 
expressions as they say, listen, you know, you see, well, nice, etc. Your 
teacher will place a list of such expressions on the blackboard. Try to add 
to this list as the work on this unit progresses. 


VI. DRAMATIZING CONVERSATIONS 

Turn to page 7 in Tressler and read over the list of situations that call 
for conversation. Select one and arrange with a classmate to present the 
dramatization before the class. Guard against: 

1. Words badly articulated or mispronounced. 

2. Words used in the wrong meaning. 

3. Gross violations of grammar. 

4. Slang and colloquial language that is either coarse or silly. 

5. Unpleasant voice and disagreeable mannerisms. 


Read pages 25-26 in Barnes, from which the above points are quoted. 
Resolve to improve your speech. As Barnes says, “‘Weed out your objec- 
tionable habits before they take firm root. Talking effectively includes 
more than talking correctly, but it does include that.”’ 


VII. SummMARY—EVALUATING IMPROVEMENT 
Before beginning the last phase of this assignment, read ‘Rhetorical 


Principles of Conversation”’ in Barnes, pages 36-40. Try to appraise your 
own conversation ability in the light of this discussion. 
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Review the material of this unit before your teacher calls for this final 
group of conversations. Recall the suggestions that have been made for 
improving your own conversation, the errors to be avoided, the good 
points to be strengthened. Now prepare to participate in one or more of 
the following group conversations. (Most of these situations are selected 
from Barnes.) 

1. Two high-school students call upon a teacher who has been ill and out of 
school for a week. 

2. Asmall group of congenial young folks have hiked out into the country 
for a campfire feed and talk. The meal is over, dusk is coming on—the 
talk begins. 

3. John, whose family moved year before last to Harrisonburg, meets a 
friend from the “old town.” 

4. A new student has just entered high school. An “‘old’’ student overtakes 
him on the way home one afternoon and walks along with him. 

5. A group of high-school students are eating lunch together. 

6. Three friends are alone in the chemistry laboratory doing extra work. 

. Three high-school boys, two of them close friends, are walking to the 
baseball field for practice. 

8. A group of high-school students are strolling home after a party. 

g. One of Ted’s father’s boyhood friends, whom Ted has never seen, is at 
Ted’s home when he returns from school. 

10. John drives his father’s car home from school. Two friends are riding 

with him. 

11. A group of high-school students, warm friends, are talking when the sub- 

ject of future vocations comes up. 

12. Three high-school girls are waiting for a fourth to join them in front of a 

movie theater. 

Note.—There is no written test for this unit. Your grade will be based upon your 
own improvement, your own progress toward the attainment of the unit objective: in- 
creased facility in the art of conversation. This summary is an evaluation of progress 
toward the goal. 

The work of the second and third achievement levels has been devel- 
oped in the manner suggested by the foregoing material. 


SECOND ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 


¢jR)) 


Minimum essentials required for a grade of “C”’ or “B 
1. Ability to write an imaginary conversation with some degree of originality. 

. Ability to punctuate, capitalize, and paragraph direct quotations. 

3. Ability to select from literature several passages representing vivid por- 
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trayal of conversation. 
. Ability to converse with the class on some topic of current interest. 
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References: 
Texts listed on first level. Also Robinson and Hull: Creative Writing, “How 
To Make Characters Talk,” pp. 138-55. 
THIRD ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 
Minimum essentials required for a grade of “B” or “A”’: 
1. Ability to write an original essay on conversation showing a fair degree 
of reflective thought. 
2. Ability to portray one of several character types by means of appropriate 
dialogue. 
3. Ability to present effectively to the class the results of one’s own creative 
work. 
References: 
Those listed on first and second levels. 
Tressler, English in Action, Book II, chap. viii. 
Tanner, Essays and Essay-Writing. 


DEFINITENESS IN TEACHING COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
GRACE B. SHERRER 


Indefiniteness in purpose and technique is the significant weak- 
ness in much teaching of business English or commercial correspond- 
ence in American high schools. Indefiniteness is inevitable, for some 
teachers regard the teaching of mechanical accuracy as the aim of 
the course; others believe that effective writing, based on an under- 
standing of the so-called “psychology of business,” should be de- 
veloped in the high-school classroom. The unbalance of purpose in 
the minds of many teachers has resulted in a sense of vagueness and 
insecurity in the minds of their pupils who go into the business world 
presumably equipped with some degree of skill in the processes of 
commercial correspondence. 

An account of how a class of twelfth-graders recently set about 
finding for itself the essential values of a course in business English 
and setting up a definite standard for the mechanical measurement of 
letters may be of interest to teachers who feel the curse of divided 
aims. 

These young people came to the class with various degrees of skill 
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in the mechanics of business letter writing. The subject had been 
presented to them at various times in their English courses, and our 
class discussion at once brought out the fact that scarcely two or 
three students agreed on spacing, indentation, or any purely me- 
chanical detail. This disagreement opened the way for reference to 
authorities and a study of what constitutes an authority in a subject 
such as ours where rules are determined by acceptance and usage. 
We brought many texts into class; we tried to discover why some 
texts were rated higher than others and to see if the rules set down in 
the books were really followed in business practice. 

Students brought to class letters from reputable business houses 
in which all the rules of textbooks on correspondence were broken. 
We discussed innovation of new styles in spacing and arrangement of 
material, the reasons for these innovations, and the likelihood of their 
general acceptance. We tried to discover how good form and ac- 
cepted practice had been established. 

Our next step was the examination of one hundred business letters 
from the files of our principal’s office. Many of these letters had been 
issued from the offices of business houses of national reputation; they 
may be said to be representative of the commercial correspondence 
of a cross-section of American industry. 

These letters were given to the students who were to study, criti- 
cize, and diagnose the types of errors to be found in them. At once 
class discussion centered about the difficulty of judging letters with 
no standard for comparison. The young people saw that some sort 
of standard must be set up before they would be able to judge these 
letters, and each student set about making a standard for himself. 

Comparison of these standards in class offered opportunity for 
reference to authorities and further discussion of the standing of the 
various authorities. The students went to their authors for verifica- 
tion of their ideas, and from the chaos of habit, opinion, and preju- 
dice on the subject they were able to debate into shape a score sheet 
for rating letters. The sheet was to consist of a series of ‘‘key-words”’ 
which were not to replace rules but to suggest the rules which the 
class knew and accepted as authoritative. 

We decided that the appearance of a letter was the first thing to 
consider. We believe that a reader receives an impression fr m the 
appearance of the letter which may prejudice his mind in regard to 
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BUSINESS LETTER SCORE 


I. Appearance 
A. Paper 
quality....... 
ere 


. heading—address 
. address—salutation 
. body—complimentary close 
. Signature..... 


D. Neatness 
Se ere 
GS srcrghadorewirn 
. crossed-out words... 
. uneven touch 
. dirty type.... 
. ribbon...... 

. out-of-line.... 
Seer e eee ee 


II, Mechanics 


A. Heading 

I. 
. arrangement 
. spelling...... 
. abbreviation. . 
5 | eer rere 


completeness 
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the message. Appearance, then, was heading I, and we divided and 
subdivided it to include all the factors which may affect the appear- 
ance (and the effectiveness) of a letter. Section II dealt with me- 
chanics, III, the body. 

We classed clearness, honesty, effectiveness, as “‘general points,” 
for who but the business man to whom a letter is addressed can ac- 
curately gauge its effectiveness? 


III. 
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B. Inside address 
1. completeness.......... 
I 5 Saga Lge pai ww Mis aor aie eo 


NS 


. spelling. a 
. abbreviation. .... Peekeae eos ee 
. punctuation..... Re eee ee 


r 


Hun th Ww 


C. Salutation 
I. appropriateness 
. completeness 
. spelling. . 
. abbreviation 
. punctuation 


NS 


wn &» W 


D. Complimentary close 
I. appropriateness. . 
2. spelling 
3. punctuation 

E. Signature 
1. legibility . 
2. title. 
3. completeness 


30dy 
A. Spelling 
B. Punctuation 
C. Paragraphing 
D. Grammar 
E. Sentence structure. 
I. unity 
a) omission necessary words 
b) combination of unrelated ideas 
c) division of related ideas. . . 
2. coherence 
a) illogical word order 
b) change in construction 
c) non-agreement of subject and verb 


d) faulty reference of pronouns and participles. 


General points 
1. clearness 


3 
4 
5 
6 





. conciseness 
. dignity 

. honesty 

. courtesy 

. effectiveness 
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Our plan was to read the letters with our standard before us and 
subtract one from 1oo for each point in the letter which failed to fol- 
low our ideal form. We rated the general points as A, B, C—good, 
fair, poor—for we felt that these points could not be fairly judged ex- 
cept by the persons concerned in the correspondence. Thus, a letter 
having six specific errors, which also seemed to lack courtesy and dig- 
nity would be rated at 94C. A letter having no technical errors and 
general good tone would grade 100A. 

It is apparent that the actual construction of the score sheet was a 
project of first importance to this class. When the students had ar- 
ranged their chaotic material in orderly sequence, they had not only 
had drill and review of facts but had experienced the thrill of creat- 
ing a tool which would enable them to work. They were conscious 
that the tool was imperfect; they were constantly changing it, trying 
to make it fit new conditions. 

The criticism of the hundred letters was a part of the project 
which directed the attention of the class to the problems of actual 
correspondence. The small figures at the right of the key-words in 
the score above indicate the number of times the rule indicated by 
the key-word was broken in the one hundred letters which we ex- 
amined. 

The students were encouraged as they noted that errors caused by 
carelessness occurred more frequently than others, for they felt that 
these were most easily avoided in their own letter writing. Having 
criticized and tabulated the errors in actual business letters, the stu- 
dents, when they began writing daily exercises, were ‘“‘error-con- 
scious’ to such a degree that the mechanical arrangement of their 
material was almost faultless. 

During the first two weeks of the period of daily letter writing, 
each student made a graph representing the occurrence of his errors 
as a curve, the more spectacular of the graphs being enlarged into 
classroom posters. Each student knew exactly what and where his 
weaknesses were, and he had a record of his progress in eliminating 
them. 

The work which these young people had done resulted in making 
the mechanical part of letter writing a conditioned reflex, and it 
opened the way for concentration of the pupil’s interest and atten- 
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tion upon the problems of expression. The remainder of our class 
time was spent in study of methods of effective and accurate expres- 
sion. We reached as far into the field of psychology as we could 
safely go; we debated points of expediency. We studied all types of 
business letters, and class discussion gave the students ideas in re- 
gard to the problems they would encounter when handling business 
correspondence for an employer. 

No student left this class convinced that his ability to write ‘‘mas- 
ter letters’ would carry him at once to a pinnacle of success in the 
business world, but most of these young people felt that they were 
prepared to write letters of such correctness and good form that the 
most exacting employer would feel that his correspondence was com- 
petently organized. 


IN MY YOUNG GARDEN 
CHARLES BALLARD 


I must be gentle with beginning things: 

Tubers with frailest thread-roots, timid stalks, 

Or newborn blades and leaf-cones, bruised at a touch. 
Work slowly, hands, and move with guarded fingers, 
Clearing away old twigs and sodden leaves, 

Lest last year’s dead should dwarf or stifle these. 
Gardener, take heed, that not the meanest bloom 
Grow sickly or malformed. Learn to be gentle 

With growing things! 
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THE CELEBRATION OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

During the recent bicentennial celebration in honor of Washington a 
small girl sat one morning in deep thought. Finally she announced abrupt- 
ly, ‘““Mother, I know who is in heaven.” “‘Who, dear?” inquired the 
mother. “Jesus and George Washington,” was the answer. 

I do not know what conception this child had of Washington, but I 
do believe that we often place him on too high a pedestal; that we make 
of him such a superhuman being that we defeat our own purpose, and, 
instead of a hero, he becomes a sort of god. This does not mean that we 
must descend to the level of some of the present-day ‘“‘de-bunkers.”’ There 
should be a medium ground where Washington may be shown as a man 
to be loved and a “hero’’ to be followed. 

With the abundant material which has been made available during the 
Washington Bicentennial, it should not be difficult to find that which will 
contribute to this end and, at the same time, serve the purpose of the in- 
dividual teacher. The Bicentennial Commission in Washington, D.C., 
sent out a large amount of material during the past year, and if you did 
not receive a collection you will find it in some nearby school or public 
library. You may be able to obtain a set of your own if you order immedi- 
ately, but they will be available only while the present supply lasts. 

Plays are probably the most effective means of celebrating a holiday; 
but one should choose the play carefully, since so many plays which are 
intended for special occasions are poorly written, without any sort of effec- 
tive plot, or with a too-obvious moral. A great many of the plays about 
Washington are of this latter type, but there are several which are excel- 
lent. The masque by Percy MacKaye, Washington, the Man Who Made 
Us, is very good, and, while it is probably too long and difficult for most 
schools, there are several cuttings which can be used quite nicely (Nos. 7 
and 1). Some other plays which seemed quite good are: The Prophecy, by 
Parsons (No. 7); Young Washington at Mt. Vernon, by MacKaye (No. 7); 
Cavalier, by Price (No. 6); and She Who Will Not When She May, by 
Harnwell (No. 7). These plays cover various periods of Washington’s 
life and are mentioned because they emphasize the human side of Wash- 
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ington. A play based on the time of Washington and having him as one 
of the characters is Nathan Hale, by Fitch. Act III of this play is found 
in No. 7. This play is interesting and appealing, as are two or three others 
about Hale. A very complete list of Washington plays may be found in 
one of the pamphlets (No. 19) put out by the Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

Dances need not be limited to the minuet, but should include the Vir- 
ginia Reel and other country dances of the time. Washington’s favorite 
recreations were dancing and fox-hunting, and plays or tableaux referring 
to either of them are appropriate. Descriptions of appropriate dances may 
be found in the Commission material (No. 19), together with music and 
instructions for making appropriate costumes. 

The Commission also sent two collections of the music of Washington’s 
time, including marches, popular ballads, and patriotic selections (Nos. 
17-18). There are arrangements available for all the various vocal and 
instrumental groups, with suggestions for several programs of Washing- 
ton music. 

One of our own favorite forms of assembly entertainment is “‘living 
pictures.’ These are tableaux with colored spot lights. For schools which 
do not have spot lights, tableau powder, carefully used, gives a good ef- 
fect. Some pictures may be; “Young Washington and the Slaves,” “I 
Want To Be a Sailor,” “The Return of the Fox-Hunter,”’ ““The Washing- 
ton Family,” “The Young Surveyor,” ‘At the Dance,” “At Valley 
Forge,’’ ‘“The President,” ““The Farmer.’’ Appropriate music during the 
showing of the pictures adds much to their effectiveness. Unless you 
know the effect of lights on certain colors, you should be sure to try out 
the lights carefully and choose the color which appears most effective for 
each picture. 

The Commission suggested a moving picture of the “Life of Washing- 
ton,” which may be used on a small machine in the classroom or auditori- 
um. Many of the scenes were filmed at the actual historic spots con- 
nected with Washington’s life, and many of the costumes and properties 
are authentic. This film may be obtained from the Eastman Kodak Edu- 
cation Film Corporation, Rochester, New York. The price is $12.00 per 
day for the wide gauge, and $7.50 for the narrow. 

In the classroom, the pupils may be asked to bring all the pictures 
which they can find concerning Washington and his time and they may 
choose one or more of their number to use them on the projector with 
talks about Washington. The projector may also be used to show the pic- 
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ture post cards which are purchased by almost every visitor to the Wash- 
ington memorials. 

You have, of course, a picture file in which you keep all sorts of pictures, 
maps, and clippings which can be used in the classroom, and at the end 
of the bicentennial year your Washington folio is probably overflowing; 
so it will not be difficult to select some of the best for your bulletin board. 
The Literary Digest has had several covers by Ferris illustrating scenes in 
the life of our first president, and good reproductions of famous portraits 
could be found in almost any magazine sometime during the year. If you 
have not kept these look through your old magazines and collect them 
now and plan a pretty and interesting display. 

The collected pictures might be combined with poems and clippings to 
form an interesting Washington booklet which could be bound for the 
library by the art class. The art classes might also design appropriate 
posters, book jackets, booklet covers, and costumes. A contest in one or 
more of these, with some small prizes, would result in lively research. 
Stage settings might be constructed or designed for various Washington 
plays. 

A reading of the Bicentennial Commission material or of a good life of 
Washington (Nos. 26-28) will suggest any number of interesting subjects 
for talks or papers in English and social science classes. Some topics which 
I discovered are: ““The Difference between Washington’s Rules of Civility 
and Present-day Etiquette,’ ‘Washington in Love,” ‘Washington, the 
Farmer,” ‘The Social Life of Young Washington,” ‘‘Washington as a 
Man of Peace,” and “‘Little-known Facts about Washington.” 

We must not forget the rather long list of poems about Washington. 
In a recent contest the poem ‘‘Washington’s Birthday’ by Margaret 
Sangster was the first choice, and ‘“‘Under the Elm’”’ by Lowell was second 
(No. 14). The list includes poems by Bryant, Byron, Holmes, Whittier, 
and Harriet Monroe. ‘‘Washington, the Nation-Builder,”’ written espe- 
cially for the Bicentennial by Edwin Markham, is a companion to “Lin- 
coln, the Man of the People,’’ by the same poet, and is very good. It 
comes with the Commission material (No. 22), as does also a song, “‘Father 
of the Land We Love”’ by George M. Cohan. The song may be purchased 
through a music house at this time. 

A very short bibliography of Washington’s Birthday material is ap- 
pended here. Much more may be found by consulting the nearest school 
or public library. A very complete bibliography will be found with the 
Commission material (No. 19). 
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WHAT HIGH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN LIKE TO READ 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life—Muton. 

Last February I said to my ninth-grade classes: 

“This semester I am going to offer every one of you an opportunity 
to raise your grade by doing outside reading. My plan is this. Read 
whatever you like and as much as you like. Simply keep a list of a// your 
reading, both books and magazines, and at the end of the semester hand 
your report to me. That is all. In June I shall go over your lists, and, 
when semester grades are being made out, I shall think very favorably of 
any student who has read many good books. Regular book reports will 
be made separately and need not be included in this list.” 

Typical questions asked at that time were re-echoed five months later: 

“What if we haven’t read any books? Should we put down wild West 
stories and murder mysteries? Will you take off our grades if you don’t 
like the lists we hand in? How many books must we have read to get 
an E?” 

Invariably I assured the boys and girls that they had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by making their lists complete and accurate; 
that I would raise grades if reports were good, but would not lower them 
if lists were unsatisfactory; and that the most important thing besides 
reading as much good literature as possible was to be perfectly honest. 

When June came I kept my promise. “Anything that you have read 
and liked,” I insisted, “is acceptable. Hand in a long list or a short one— 
or none at all. I simply wish to find out what you have actually read and 
enjoyed—and to boost the grades a bit if reports are satisfactory.” 
Results were astonishing. Of 120 Freshmen, approximately half boys 
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and half girls, 93 voluntarily handed in reading lists containing a total 
of more than six hundred titles. Several students read between forty and 
fifty books; others read only two or three. The average was six and a 
fraction books for every pupil. 

Still more surprising was the fact that the average boy reported having 
read eight books or more, whereas the average girl had read only five or 
six. Since only 36 boys out of 60 made reports, however, against 57 girls, 
it is not improbable that many boys who had read a few books handed in 
no lists at all, and that the average for boys is, therefore, computed on 
the reports of the greater readers of the group. Practically every girl 
gave a report, even though it might contain only one or two titles. 

What did they read? Everything from the Bible and Ben-Hur to 
Zona Gale and Zane Grey, from Hamlet to Horatio Alger, from The 
Tempest to Tom Sawyer, from the life of Lindbergh to that of Al Capone, 
and from Emerson to Edgar Wallace and Elinor Glyn. Three-fourths 
of the books read by boys were written by Joseph Altsheler, Zane Grey, 
James Oliver Curwood, or Albert Payson Terhune. Girls read from a 
more diversified list, preferring tales of school life or romance to stories 
of adventure or travel. The “Blue Bonnet series,” the “Patty books,”’ 
and the old fashioned but immortal juveniles of Louisa May Alcott were 
favorites. Curiously enough, only one or two girls mentioned the Little 
Colonel, the heroine of my own childhood days, and no one even thought 
of the Five Little Peppers, Little Lord Fauntleroy, or the multitudinous 
volumes of Oliver Optic. 

Penrod, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, The Hoosier Schoolboy, Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and Uncle’s Tom’s Cabin were popular with 
both boys and girls. Eleven girls read Daddy Long Legs; nine read 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch or Lovey Mary; twenty-six, Little 
Women, Little Men, An Old Fashioned Girl, or Under the Lilacs; 
twelve read Freckles or The Girl of the Limberlost; seven, Understood Betsy; 
and eight, The Secret Garden. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Anne of 
Green Gables, The Road to Understanding, and Pollyanna received five 
votes each. Boys mentioned five times each The Texan Scout, the “Boy 
Scout Series,’ Lindberg’s We, and The Guns of Bull Run; six times The 
Call of the Wild and The Eyes of the Woods; and three times each The 
Great Sioux Trail, Guns of Shiloh, The Black Camel, The Texan Star, The 

Crashaw Brothers, and In Circling Camps. Mystery and detective stories, 
tales of school life and athletics, and interminable series of books in which 
the same characters are glorified throughout a succession of volumes 
delighted boys and girls alike. 
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Conclusions are three: 

1. That in spite of the movies, school activities, radios, automobiles, 
and the innumerable other demands upon the time of high-school pupils, 
a great deal of reading is still being done. The average Freshman reads 
at least a book a month—a high average for adults. 

2. That although detective stories, murder mysteries, sex novels, and 
confession stories have swept the country during the decade just past, 
boys and girls from twelve to fifteen are still voluntarily reading books as 
unsophisticated as those my own generation enjoyed in those far days 
now called pre-war. 

3. That teachers of English can do much toward directing students’ 
reading along wholesome lines if we know what other pupils of their age 
have actually read and enjoyed instead of trying to force upon them the 
things we think they should enjoy. For this reason I consider this study 
worth while. 

Many of these books may seem childish and immature, but so are 
the Freshmen who read them. Given a taste for reading, there is hope 
that the Freshman who finds delight in harmless juveniles may in time 
become a Senior with an appreciation of the classics. 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Reitz HicH ScHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


ESSAY CLUBS 


I have found these few devices helpful in making essay reading fasci- 
nating to students. 

A. I divided the class into clubs at the beginning of each essay 
study unit (which covered a period of six weeks). At the end of this 
essay study period each club had as much time as it needed to hold a 
meeting. A little knowledge of individual interests should determine 
the group assignments, unless each club has a volunteer membership. 

1. The Essay Picture Club members collected pictures which seemed 
to have significance because of the essays read. I recall the beautiful 
scenes collected for Galsworthy’s A Green Hill Far Away and the 
unusually large number collected for Lamb’s Dream Children. This 
club’s display was quite a success, with the whole class viewing and 
discussing the merits and appropriateness of the pictures. 

2. The Essay Dramatization Club dramatized an idea developed in 
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some essay, or an incident in the life of an essayist. It was amazing 
how much the club found to put into action, or tableau. 

3. The Magazine Essay Club members made a study of the essays 
which were in the text and compared the subjects and contents with 
those of the essays in current magazines. This research led to controver- 
sies which made the members examine treatises on essay types and 
essay writing. 

4. The Essay Findings Club studied class appreciation and gave 
the usual “findings” report. 

B. An Essay Poster Bulletin is also an excellent device, if it can be 
kept from petering out. 

C. I posted a large list of essays of all types and asked the members 
to read any that they thought they would like and to write a brief 
epitome (one paragraph only) of each of the five that they enjoyed 
most. This worked out well in connection with the study of the topic 
sentence of a paragraph and the methods of developing paragraphs. 
When these epitomes were finally read in class, the students were severe 
critics and surprisingly exacting in demanding a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion and a close adherence to the laws of unity and coherence. The 
class voted this the most helpful assignment of the year. 


VATER BEAUCHAMP 
Morcan COLLEGE 


JUDGING LITERATURE 
If students are to become good judges of literary merit as a result of 
their courses of instruction in literature, it is essential that independence 
of judgment should be cultivated. The tendency in the past has been to 
encourage students to accept the opinion of eminent literary critics, 
especially where this opinion was somewhat nearly unanimous. The edu- 
cational effort was then directed toward an analysis of this opinion and 
a discovery of the reasons for its blind acceptance by the whole class. 
To have expressed a differing estimate of a book on an examination paper 
would have been, and often still is, fatal to the student’s chance of 
acquiring the much desired “A.” 
Modern creative tendencies in education, however, recognize the fact 
that in order to stimulate original and constructive thinking on matters 
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literary, it is necessary, first of all, to free students from the inferiority- 
complex shackles. Whatever danger there may be of going to the opposite 
extreme is usually mitigated by increased experience. In my classes I 
have found that students are usually slow to accept this proffered free- 
dom. So ingrained is the idea that they must accept without question 
the dictum of an older person that there is a sluggishness about embark- 
ing on any original adventures in criticism. In searching for a convincing 
argument that would really put the student at ease, I recently found in 
the Book Review Digest for 1930 some contradictory criticisms of E. M. 
Delafield’s book, Turn Back the Leaves, that serve as an excellent illustra- 
tion of the point. In speaking of this book the New York Times says: 
“Where she chiefly fails is in her characterizations. None of her people 
is individually real.’’ In speaking of the same aspect of the book, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, certainly as authoritative in matters of 
literary criticism as the New York Times, says: “It is a novel full of 
excellent characterization and insight into human relationships. ... . : 
Lest these contradictory statements should jail to [convince, we can 
cite an equally striking divergence of opinion between the Outlook and 
the London Times Literary Supplement. ‘The former says: “The author 
is too busy giving an unconvincing background of English aristocracy to 
take the time to develop her characters as human beings”; the latter 
says: “Miss Delafield has never drawn such firm, impartial and admirable 
portraits as in her latest novel.” 

Reading these reviews to a class never fails to bring laughter that 
illuminatés the point. Students are only too glad to be relieved of the 
incubus of ready-made opinions and to accept the challenge of original 
thinking when the chains of traditional method are broken for them. 
Professor Robert E. Rogers, in his recent book The Fine Art of Reading, 
thus expresses the conclusions that he has drawn from many years of 
teaching English to college Freshmen: “It is not a process of applying 
rules, or copying down other men’s notions. The ideas of the most famous 
critic are less useful to you than something you have sweated out for 
yourself..... That is why all teaching of literature can be nothing but 
the attempt to build up this power of response in the reader.” 


C. Epwarp GRAVES 


HuMeo.tpt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
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A DISCOVERY 


Many discoveries and inventions come about through accident. So it 
was that my English II class and I made a discovery about silent reading. 
Let me tell you about it. 

We had planned to listen to a Radio Guild play, but for some reason 
we had been unable to tune it in on our radio; so we were going to continue 
reading Silas Marner. Some one said, “‘Why don’t we tune in some music, 
and leave the radio going?”’ 

“After all,” I thought to myself, “that’s the way I like to read at 
home—with the radio going. Why not give an enjoyable atmosphere to 
the reading in the school room?” 

So I found some music; we sat in a semi-circle about the radio, and as 
we read, we even forgot the gray covers of the classic, so lovely was our 
environment of music. 

The radio makes reading at school more enjoyable, even as it does at 
home. This has been a truly important discovery in my English class. 
Reading is delightful; let the radio help to make it an even greater 
pleasure. 


MILDRED E. HICKMAN 
Oto, Iowa 
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THE MEMPHIS COUNCIL MEETING 

The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in Memphis at Thanksgiving drew the usual large attend- 
ance. Though hotel men and chamber of commerce representatives say 
that attendance at conventions this winter is averaging less than 50 per 
cent of last year’s, the Council registration was as large as ever. The 
innovation of a fifty-cent registration fee seemed to make no difference 
at all. 

The program, centering upon the obligation of the teacher of English 
in our internationally interdependent and industrialized society, was both 
fulland rich. All agreed that the sessions provided remarkable stimulation 
and illumination. 

The opening session on Thanksgiving evening, with an audience of 
more than eight hundred, had for its theme: ‘The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.”’ A vocal chorus from Central High School, Mem- 
phis, inaugurated the convention most delightfully. Then President Stella 
S. Center introduced R. L. Jones, superintendent of the Memphis public 
schools, who in his genial address of welcome made us quite at home. 

The first paper was a masterly summary of “The Implications for 
Teachers of English from the National Survey of Secondary Education”’ 
by Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Chicago, associate director of 
the Survey. An abridgment of his address will appear in a later issue of 
this magazine. 

Discussion of “The Integration of English Instruction and Radio 
Broadcasting” was begun by Dr. Levering Tyson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, and, at Dr. Tyson’s 
request, carried further by Dr. C. M. Koon, specialist in radio education, 
Federal Office of Education. Summaries of these addresses will be pub- 
lished next month. 

Next came Miss Center’s presidential address: ‘“The Social Responsi- 
bility of Teachers of English in Contemporary American Life.’’ This ad- 
dress sounded the keynote of the convention and brought the audience 
to its feet in tribute at its conclusion. The full text appears as leading 
article in this issue of the Journal. 

The final address of the evening was an appeal for “International Un- 
derstanding and Co-operation’ by Augustus O. Thomas, secretary-gener- 
al, World Federation of Education Associations. The summary which 
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will appear in the March English Journal—Dr. Thomas spoke without 
notes—is necessarily without the anecdotes, sallies of wit, and wealth of 
picturesque detail that made it dynamic. 


GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning general session of the Council was pleasantly 
entertained by the Glee Club of the Whitehaven High School. Mayor 
Watkins Overton and Miss Sue M. Powers, superintendent of the Shelby 
County public schools, followed with very appropriate and very hearty 
words of welcome. 

The series of professional papers, the theme of which was, “Where 
There Is No Vision, the People Perish,’’ was begun by Mr. Burton P. 
Fowler, head master of the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
and president of the Progressive Education Association. His very stimu- 
lating paper will appear in full in a succeeding issue of the English Journal. 
Professor Rudolph D. Lindquist, of Ohio State University, was unable to 
attend the session because of illness. The address of Professor Percival M. 
Symonds, of Teachers College, Columbia, on ‘‘Needed Research in the 
Field of English” will be printed as an English Journal article in an early 
issue. Mr. Hatfield, secretary of the Council and head of the Curriculum 
Commission, made a report of the progress of the Commission, an ab- 
stract of which will appear in the March issue. 

The final number on the morning program was the formal presentation 
to the Council of the monograph, Current English Usage, a memorial to 
its author, Sterling Andrus Leonard. Mr. H. D. Roberts, of Harrison 
(New York) High School, reviewed the circumstances under which the 
study had been inaugurated, acknowledged the services of those who as- 
sisted in its final publication, and pointed out that the important forward 
step represented by the monograph typified the vision and courage of its 
author. He closed with a fitting eulogy of Mr. Leonard as man and 
scholar. 

SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 

Miss Ruth Mary Weeks acted as chairman of the Departmental Or- 
ganization Committee meeting in the absence of Mr. Hanna. Miss Sue 
Alice Sample, of the Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, 
reported the progress of the Mississippi organization of heads of depart- 
ments of English. A summary of her paper is given below. Dr. Clarence 
Stratton, director of English in Cleveland, Ohio, spoke informally on the 
relation of the director of English to the department. Miss Weeks sup- 
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plied the accompanying notes on this talk. The supervisory functions of 
the department head were competently set forth in the last paper of the 
session, presented by Mr. E. E. Church, of the Central Junior-Senior 
High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia, and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Principals’ Association. A synopsis of his paper appears in this 
section. 

A STATE ORGANIZATION OF HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


SUE ALICE SAMPLE 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 

English department heads in the state of Mississippi are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of a state organization for the study of their com- 
mon needs. Mississippi is a state of few cities and of many small towns. The 
number of full-time teachers in Mississippi high-school English departments 
does not frequently exceed two. The problems of particular interest to Missis- 
sippi teachers of English are control of the type of community activities in which 
teachers of English so frequently and so actively engage, the construction of 
satisfactory courses of study, and the determination of acceptable teaching 
methods. 

The state organization of English department heads was formed a year and a 
half ago at the meeting of the English Section of the Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation. Its first official activity was the distribution of a questionnaire con- 
cerning the status of heads of English departments in Mississippi high schools; 
and its second, the distribution of literature bearing upon the subject of the de- 
partment head. The organization is looking forward to the rapid expansion of 
its activities. 


THE RELATION OF THE DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH TO THE 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
CLARENCE STRATTON 
Director of English, Cleveland, Ohio 

The city supervisor and the English head must have a relation based on a 
frank, fearless, and friendly exchange of ideas, if either is to help the other. The 
duties of a department head are to adapt the general city curriculum to the situa- 
tion in his particular school; to plan and conduct department meetings in such 
a way that discussion of vital teaching problems will lead to co-operative prog- 
ress; and to confer with teachers as to their difficulties and plans. Department 
heads should be selected with these duties in mind by the supervisor and princi- 
pal in conference—not on a priority basis, but with certain definite qualifications 
as the basis of choice. These qualifications of the department head are the pos- 
session of: (1) a mass of accurate information on his subject; (2) an alert, youth- 
ful, and open mind; (3) the ability to write effectively requests, bulletins, ex- 
planations, etc.; (4) the ability to speak well; (5) the best teaching ability in 
the department; and (6) the ability to lead. 
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THE DEPARTMENT HEAD—A SUPERVISOR 


E. E. CHURCH 
Central Junior-Senior High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

The English department head cannot be expected to assume the full responsi- 
bility of the supervisory function until the department itself has been organized 
upon definite principles. In the typical high school of today departmental or- 
ganization is exceedingly loose, and the department head has neither the au- 
thority nor the opportunity to exercise adequate supervision. Inasmuch as most 
secondary schools are small, few teachers of English have been encouraged to 
secure sufficient preparation for the department headship. School administra- 
tors, moreover, have frequently tended to avoid the embarrassment, and even 
dangers, involved in selecting a single teacher from a department for promotion. 
Perhaps the greatest single obstacle in the way of effective supervision has been 
the opposition, both of the public and of the teachers themselves, to a supervi- 
sory program—an opposition usually traceable to a lack of understanding of the 
functions of supervision. 

While the acceptance of a supervisory program by teachers and the public 
in general may be accomplished by gradual education, by persistent effort, and 
by the favorable attitude of young teachers who welcome assistance, the deter- 
mination of a satisfactory program of supervision is not so easily effected. 
Supervision should help teachers improve their methods of instruction, enrich 
the course of study, provide an integrating factor in the school program, place 
emphasis upon the child rather than upon subject matter in educational pro- 
cedure, and encourage professional growth on the part of the teacher. 

Supervision has come to be accepted in industry as indispensable to efficient 
management. In the schools the need is infinitely greater; and, as in industry, 
the general manager, or principal, should delegate the execution of the super- 
visory program to the department head. It is of the greatest importance that 
supervision be regarded as an indispensable device for the improvement of the 
educational process. 


CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
CONFERENCE ON SPEECH AND SPOKEN ENGLISH 


The Friday afternoon conference on speech and spoken English was 
conducted by Miss Elizabeth Baker, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. The first address of the conference was by Miss Henrietta 
Prentiss, president of the National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
of Hunter College, New York, who discussed ‘‘Speech as a Social Prob- 
lem.” The English Journal will publish her paper in a succeeding issue. 
Miss Dorothy I. Mulgrave, of New York University, who was to speak 
on “Aspects of Speech Training in Teacher-Training Institutions,’”’ and 
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Miss Vida R. Sutton, of the National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
were unable to be present; but their addresses will appear in full in the 
English Journal. 


CONFERENCE ON READING AND DRAMATICS 


A varied program dealing with children’s reading and dramatics was 
given before the Conference on Reading and Dramatics, of which 
Ward H. Green, Director of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was chair- 
man, and Miss Ruth A. Barnes, of Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, was secretary. The opening number was a paper by Miss Helen 
Ferris, Junior Literary Guild, on the topic, “Boys and Girls Know What 
They Like.’”’ Miss Ruth A. Barnes, of the Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, representing the junior high school, and Miss Essie Cham- 
berlain, of Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, representing the senior high school, discussed ‘““A Program of 
Reading To Develop International Mindedness.”’ All three of these con- 
tributions will appear as articles in early issues of the English Journal. 
Professor Harvey S. Hincks, State Teachers College, Memphis, whose 
paper on “The Place of Dramatics in a State Teachers College”’ will be 
published in the College Edition of the English Journal shortly, followed 
his remarks with a demonstration of actual dramatic performance by 
students. Professor Frederick H. Koch, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, gave the concluding address of the session. His account of the ac- 
tivities of the famous North Carolina Playmakers will be published later 
in the English Journal, The discussion following these papers was led by 
Ida T. Jacobs, of Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines. 


CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS CONCERNING 
THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATE 

Professor Ernest Bernbaum, of the University of Illinois, served as 
chairman of the meeting. Professor O. J. Campbell, of the University of 
Michigan, chairman of the College English Committee of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council, gave a report on the “Survey of 
English in College,’ copies of which were already in the hands of the com- 
mittee. Two aspects of the question, “What achievement is to be ex- 
pected of students who intend to teach English,’’ were studied by Profes- 
sor Charles S. Pendleton, of George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas. Professor 
Pendleton confined himself to the problem of specific preparation for 
teaching, and Professor Hopkins to the matter of literary culture. Both 
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of these papers will appear in full in the College Edition of the English 
Journal. 


CONFERENCE ON READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Miss Lucy Gage, of the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, served as presiding officer, and Mr. C. C. Certain, editor of the 
Elementary English Review, as secretary of this conference. The program 
consisted of papers by Miss Eloise Ramsey, on “Developing International 
Attitudes in the Elementary School through Reading,’”’ Miss Rose B: 
Knox, on ““The South in Children’s Literature,” and Sister Esther Marie, 
on “Character Building through Literature.”’ Sister Marie’s paper is 
summarized below. A more complete account of this conference will be 
given in the Elementary English Review. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING THROUGH LITERATURE 


SISTER ESTHER MARIE 
St. Agnes College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Since literature is so vitally concerned with ideals and the volitional aspects 
of human experience, it can be made to play a large and important part in the 
education of character. Particularly through association with the more desir- 
able characters of fiction it is possible to give direction and wholeness to the 
child’s observation of real life. Such characters may be found in the literature 
of chivalry, notably The Faerie Queene, Idylls of the King, and Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Dolly Winthrop in Silas Marner, Hood’s Song of the Shirt, Marco Bozzaris, and 
The Bivouac of the Dead provide appropriate illustrations of the heroic ideal that 
should be placed before children. The literature of patriotism from The Odyssey 
and The Iliad to the Man without a Country and the national hymns are suffi- 
ciently eloquent to influence the attitudes of children profoundly. Perhaps the 
most important of all is the greatest book in any language, the Bible, which is 
replete with portraits of noble and magnanimous characters. 


CONFERENCE ON JOURNALISM 

The Conference on Journalism was called to order by Merrill Bishop, 
assistant director of education at San Antonio, Texas. He was assisted 
by Annekay Tharp, of the South Side High School, Memphis, who served 
as secretary. Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, New York City, and director of the Bureau of Public 
Relations, Catholic University, Washington, D.C., contributed the view- 
point of the School Press Association. His discourse is summarized in 
this section. Mr. R. L. Brantley, of Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia, gave 
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an answer to the question, “Has Journalism a Place in the English Cur- 
riculum?”’ The English Journal will publish his paper in an early issue. 
Miss Clio Newton, of Jefferson Davis High School, Houston, Texas, told 
of the progress which journalism is making in Texas high schools. A 
synopsis of this survey is given herewith. Miss Mabel A. Bessey, of Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn, gave the results of wide experience and 
observation in an address on “‘Journalism: A Course in Reading as Well 
as in Writing.’’ The framework of her paper is indicated in the summary 


THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION AND THE DIRECTIVE INFLUENCE 


Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


The school publication is a visible and tangible cross-section of the institution 
it represents. In its columns the athlete and those inclined to athletics can re- 
live each contest. The leader reads over his speech; the actor finds himself per- 
manently recorded in the picture of a tense scene. The object of the school pub- 
lication adviser is to see that the paper fulfills this large requirement. Frequent- 
ly the school newspaper sponsor is without specific preparation or training in 
publication work. The press associations are able to render valuable services to 
him. The two national organizations have undoubtedly given impetus to the 
growth of the local press associations until today they reach almost every com- 


The aim of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, as expressed in its 
first announcement and repeated in every one since, is that the school publica- 
tion shall be considered a medium for the expression of student writing. The 
School Press Review, the official organ of the Association, prints examples of the 
best writing found in school publications. By providing opportunity for com- 
parison with the work of other pupils, high-school boys and girls have succeeded 
in raising the general quality of their newspaper writing to a remarkable 


The large press associations conduct annual conventions which are very prac- 
tical in nature and are extraordinarily free from the usual excess of verbiage 


not unknown in conventions of adults. A major part of the work of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association is the management of its annual contest, in 
' which examples of student newspaper writing are submitted for scoring. 
Control of the school publication should remain in the hands of the teacher 
of English or teacher of journalism and should not be used as a means of voca- 








tional training or the advertising of the institution it represents. High-school 
courses in journalism should confine themselves to cultural objectives. 
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A SURVEY OF THE WORK IN JOURNALISM IN TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS 
CLIO NEWTON 
Jefferson Davis High School, Houston, Texas 

A survey of journalistic activities in Texas high schools reveals that at present 
forty high schools in the state are offering courses in journalism and that one 
hundred and twenty publish school newspapers. In many cases the instructor 
in journalism has had no specific training for this position, but the resourceful 
teacher may find numerous aids by means of which she may produce highly 
creditable work. Although the state of Texas publishes no course of study in 
journalism, one may be obtained in mimeographed form from the University of 
Texas. Further assistance may be secured from the Texas High School Press 
Association, organized in 1923 at the Baylor College for Women, and from the 
Texas Scholastic League Press Conference, organized in 1927 at the University 
of Texas. The journalistic honor fraternity Sigma Delta Chi also sponsors vari- 
ous journalistic activities, and the instructors of journalism in Texas University 
assist the press associations with expert advice. 

Although journalism is not taught as a vocational subject, it was found that 
39.4 per cent of the members of college newspaper stafis had had newspaper 
experience in high school or had taken courses in journalism. In the city of 
Houston the daily newspapers invite editors to contribute news from their 
respective schools. 

Although the instructor of journalism usually sponsors both the editorial 
and the business staff of the high-school paper, it would seem desirable that 
three departments—the editorial department, dealing with news writing and 
editing, the business department, dealing with advertising, and the printing 
department, carry on co-operatively a self-supporting journalistic enterprise. 


JouRNALISM: A COURSE IN READING AS WELL AS IN WRITING 


MABEL A. BESSEY 

Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn 

Recommendations based upon a survey of high schools in about thirty states 
through the Union include: (1) thatjthe course in journalism increase its scope 
of material and increase emphasis upon style; (2) that journalism courses be 
given in properly equipped laboratories; (3) that journalism be given in the 
third or four year, and that the elementary course be followed either by a club, 
the members of which are drawn from the journalism course, or an advanced 
course devoted to practical applications; (4) that students be required to read 
widely in the fields of poetry, the novel, letters, oratory, the essay, and biog- 
raphy. Of particular importance is the study of the modern periodical and the 
newspaper. Extensive and free reading in Shakespeare continues to be an im- 
portant part of the preparation of the journalist; (5) the classroom library should 
consist of well-selected books on makeup, type, mechanical style, the history of 
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the newspaper, recollections of journalists, a selected volume of outstanding 
editorials, at least one anthology of outstanding news stories, and literature 
dealing with the newspaper. [Suggested reading lists illustrating these various 
classifications were distributed to the listeners.] 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHERS COLLEGE PROBLEMS 

Elizabeth Watkins, of the Bellevue Junior High School, Memphis, and 
Ethel Nesmith, of the State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia, served 
as secretary and discussion-leader, respectively, of the Conference on 
Teachers College Problems. Professor Cross, of State Teachers College, 
Colorado, who was to have served as chairman, could not be present. 
Professor Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia, presented a paper on 
“The Supervision of English.”” His own summary of his remarks is given 
below. Miss Freida Johnson, of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, developed the topic, ““The Spirit and Breadth of Freshman 
Composition.’ Her address will be printed in full in the English Journal, 
College Edition, at an early date. Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of 
Harvard University, was unable to be present. His paper will be pub- 
lished as an English Journal article. Miss Claire Soule Seay, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and Mr. C. A. Lloyd, Biltmore Junior 
College, Asheville, North Carolina, spoke on ‘“‘Teacher Equipment” and 
on “Some Mistaken Teachings about English,” respectively. These papers 
will appear in a subsequent issue of the English Journal. 


SUPERVISION OF ENGLISH 


JAMES F. HOSIC 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Five vital issues which all persons concerned with the training of teachers 
must face are these: What central concept or central point of view shall be 
adopted? How shall supervisory services be properly integrated? How shall 
supervisory systems be organized? What preparation do supervisors need? 
How shall the results of supervision be evaluated? The current movement for 
the solution of these problems is expressed in the activities of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A., particularly in Edu- 

cational Method and in the yearbooks of the Department. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER, FRIDAY EVENING 
Though the total convention attendance probably equaled that of last 
year, attendance at the Annual Dinner on Friday evening was reduced 
from 850 to 550. The entertainment was perhaps the most varied ever 
offered a Council audience. 
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Toastmaster Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, in his witty open- 
ing remarks put the audience in a happy frame of mind. Dean Christian 
Gauss, of Princeton, who was to have been the first speaker, sent from 
his sickbed the following telegraphic summary of ‘“The Teaching of Eng- 
lish in 1950”: 

National Council of Teachers of English, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee: 

Peremptory science in the person of my bullying but otherwise excellent 
physician has driven me to bed. I obey only because grippe has left me shame- 
fully weak, voiceless, and unpresentable. I had hoped to tell you of the havoc 
which advancing science and technology are causing in the social order by creat- 
ing ever increasing hours of unemployment, which is only another name for 
leisure; and how they will continue to do this after our present depression ends. 
They are laying heavier responsibilities upon teachers of English who must help 
fill these emptied hours in the lives of ever increasing numbers of American 
citizens. We must turn this dangerous liability into a social asset. In a universe 
which we are assured is actively expanding, in which creation still continues, 
where atoms are dynamic, and where even scientists collaborate to create and 
destroy hypotheses in dizzy profusion, we must begin to substitute a more 
active culture for our present passive culture of mere appreciation. We must 
instill in wider circles a deeper understanding of the techniques and processes 
that make for the liberation of power, provide increased facilities and avenues 
for healthy self-expression, and stimulate to a higher degree creative urges and 
impulses. The impotence of my physician to relieve my ills has shaken my faith 
in utilitarian science but not in cultural education. Convinced now that vaunted 
modern medicine cannot even minister to a body diseased, I wait for Words- 
worth’s nature to restore me, confident that our teachers of English will suc- 
cessfully meet every challenge even of this expanding universe and of this im- 

. Y 
pene sae. CHRISTIAN GAUSS 

In place of Dean Gauss, Professor Mims introduced Miss Charl 
Williams, field secretary of the National Education Association, and 
Mason Trentwell White, one of the editors of The Writer. 

Miss Williams spoke of the nation-wide drive to reduce school taxes 
without regard to the effect upon education. Whether this is solely an 
effort of wealth to shed a financial burden or partly an attack by the 
enemies of free public education, the danger remains that our schools may 
be so damaged that recovery will require at least twenty-five years. The 
truth must be carried to the taxpayers, and the teachers of English should 
be particularly able to supply the voice and the pen needed now as never 
before. The burden of the message should not be statistics but the pic- 
turesque and dramatic history of education in America. We should show 
the taxpayers why education must cost what it does. 
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Mr. White declared that if he could be the god who creates teachers of 
English he would make eight provisions: the teacher of English should 
(1) have a million in the bank [applause]—that is, a million pictures in the 
bank of memory; (2) have a thoroughgoing incomplete—that is, still 
growing—education; (3) write a poem, an essay, and a novel, and 
so acquire sympathy with his students’ attempts; (4) have one friend 
who would tell him the plain truth about himself; (5) have some living 
person to emulate; (6) have enthusiasm; (7) have a sense of humor—that 
is, a sense of proportion and propriety; and (8) have some one to keep 
him from settling back into ruts—for example, the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

The third speaker was L. W. Payne, University of Texas, and his 
topic “The Amenities of Teaching English’”—though the toastmaster 
seemed to say something about the pain of English-teaching. A résumé 
of Professor Payne’s address will appear in next month’s issue of the 
English Journal. 

Here the speaking program was interrupted for the presentation of the 
Cotton Show, a musical mélange by colored employees of the hotel. The 
plot was scarcely perceptible; but the comic and tragic songs delighted the 
audience and wrung from the toastmaster moving, though not florid, 
remarks upon the materials for literature in the South, especially the older 
South, which were the finest eloquence heard at the convention. 

The final speaker, President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, of Mills College, 
California, proved just the right person for the late hour and the audience, 
which had already experienced the whole gamut of emotions. With color- 
ful illustration and dynamic delivery she drove home “The Contribution 
of the English Teacher to the International Viewpoint.” Her address will 
be summarized in the March English Journal. 

The program ended with a vocal solo by C. L. Montgomery, of Miss 
Hutchinson’s School, given with such good voice and dramatic power that 
the audience demanded, and approved, an encore. 


SATURDAY MORNING SECTION MEETINGS 
THE Junior HicH ScHOOL SECTION 


Integration and the activity program constituted the themes of the 
Junior High School Section meeting, of which Miss Angela Broening, of 
the Department of Research, Baltimore, Maryland, was chairman, and 
Miss Ruth W. Gragg, Arlington, Tennessee, secretary. Mrs. Cecile White 
Flemming, of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia, 
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developed the topic, “Training High-School Pupils in Specific Study 
Procedures.”’ The substance of her paper will be published later in the 
English Journal. An interesting experiment in integration between Eng- 
lish and social science was described by Miss Frances G. Sweeney, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, who is co-author of a 
new book called Western Youth Faces Eastern Culture, describing this 
experiment in integration. Miss Sweeney’s report is summarized below. 
Miss Mildred English, assistant superintendent of schools in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, discussed the place of English in an activity program 
in the junior high school grades. This address will be printed in full in the 
English Journal at a later time. Miss Ethel E. Holmes, of the Wyman 
School, Denver, whose activities have extended both to the elementary 
and the junior high schools, discussed the problem of vertical integration 
of the elementary school and the junior high school. An abstract of this 
discourse is presented in these pages. Mr. H. D. Roberts, principal of 
Harrison High School, Harrison, New York, concluded this section meet- 
ing with his analysis of the problem of “Integrating English with the 
Whole Curriculum.” 


THE INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FRANCES G. SWEENEY 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 

The basic assumptions of this experiment were, first, that we are living in a 
period of rapid change, in which new social ideals are coming into being; second, 
that the school can help the youth to understand the civilization in which he 
lives in the light of its perspective and that it can train him to attack its prob- 
lems with intelligence, give him courage to face the issues of contemporary life 
in co-operation with others, and open for him new avenues for the discovery of 
beauty. Culture, by this definition, is regarded as a continuous process, possess- 
ing common elements in all ages and presupposing quickened sympathies and 
understanding of human motives and the broadening of aspirations. The study 
of culture was to be governed by the following concept: the conditioning effect 
of the physical environment; second, the group life of the people in relation to 
their social, religious, and other needs; and third, what civilization has meant in 
terms of standards of living, individual liberty, etc. 

The administrative organization of the experiment was designed to meet the 
specific psychological needs produced by this kind of integration. The three 
teachers representing the subjects to be correlated were present in the room at 
all times in order that every possible opportunity for integration might be uti- 
lized. Inasmuch as this plan required co-operative panning, the attitude of the 
teachers themselves was a matter of importance. Social studies seemed to pro- 
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vide the greatest element of continuity, and flexibility in the program was found 
necessary to the satisfactory development of the study. Time schedules were 
forgotten, and the pupils went freely to any of the three teachers who might 
be at leisure to lend assistance. Library facilities in this school in the city of New 
York were exceptionally good, but the physical setting not essentially different 
from that in any modern city. 

Fundamental criteria adopted for all the procedures were: (1) the content 
must be of social significance; (2)-the content must be within the comprehension 
of the children; (3) the content must be broad enough in scope and rich enough 
in experience to provide a creative outlet for all children; (4) the content must 
furnish opportunity for cumulative growth and increasingly higher levels of 
achievement. 


THE VERTICAL INTEGRATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ETHEL E. HOLMES 
Wyman School, Denver 


Inasmuch as a primary function of the elementary school is to secure integra- 
tion and social solidarity, one of the important questions involved in the prob- 
lem of this paper is: ‘What does the elementary school provide in the subject 
of English that is not only necessary for all citizens, regardless of sex, society, 
status, or future vocation, but of sufficient value to be carried on through the 
secondary phases of school life? What does it fail to establish or initiate?” 
The answers to these questions can be found probably in the enumeration of 
seven recommended practices: (1) the utilization of life-situations as media for 
the teaching of techniques; (2) the setting-up of an attitude of respect for the 
conventionalities of expression; (3) the recognition of the need of repetition; 
(4) the establishment of concepts of definiteness; (5) the use of established re- 
search; (6) appreciation of the need to instil self-confidence and desire to use 
language as a means of self-revelation; (7) the ideal of creative reading. Sig- 
nificant omissions or failures of the elementary school are: (1) the absence of 
systematic work in speech production; (2) the delay in presenting initial phases 
of technical grammar; (3) the lack of conscious attention to effective listening; 
(4) inefficiency in caring for the non-reader. Wide experience and observation 
have justified the general conclusion that the public schools are increasingly real- 
izing both the significance and the need of true integration. 


SENIOR H1iGH SCHOOL SECTION 


The diversified problems of the senior high school were considered in 
six papers presented at the Senior High School Section, under the chair- 
manship of Marquis Shattuck, director of language education, Detroit. 
Miss Elizabeth Gardner, Central High School, Memphis, acted as secre- 
tary. Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, of the Paseo High School in Kansas City, 
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Missouri, elaborated the possibilities of integrating English with the fine 
arts. Her summary of this report is presented in a succeeding paragraph. 
The new emphasis upon conversation in English classes was reflected in 
the paper given by Miss Jessie Frances Fair, ““A Unit of Work in Conver- 
sational English in the Senior High School.” Miss Fair represented the 
Fairview Senior High School in Dayton, Ohio. Miss Rebecca L. Pollock, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, commented upon the disappear- 
ance of departmental lines in the new type of high school. Both Miss 
Fair’s and Miss Pollock’s papers will be published in a subsequent issue of 
the English Journal. Echoes of the class-size controversy were noted in 
Dr. Dora V. Smith’s paper, ‘‘Vital Factors in the Class-Size Situation,” 
which will appear in full in an early edition of this Journal. Professor 
Walter Barnes, of New York University, made a report of the Literature 
Committee of the Curriculum Commission. 


THE INTEGRATION OF ENGLISH AND THE FINE ARTS 


RUTH MARY WEEKS 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

The reasons for integration, the genuine bases of correlation, the several 
general types of correlation, and the possible degrees to which correlation may 
be carried were briefly presented in introduction, with examples drawn from the 
correlation of English and fine arts by way of illustration. A plan prepared by 
the Council’s Committee on Correlation for a five-week survey of the fine arts 
as an introduction to literature was then described, and volunteers to experi- 
ment with such a unit in the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth year were requested. 
This survey includes painting, design, sculpture, architecture, music, the dance, 
the theater arts, and literature; and is arranged, not art by art, as in the Steph- 
ens College experiment, but principle by principle, with illustrations given simul- 
taneously from the several arts—a plan which economizes time, avoids repeti- 
tion, emphasizes the correlations, and motivates the whole study by any existing 
interest in one of the arts. The value of such a study is twofold; it creates new 
leisure interests and helps build up a cultural background for the comprehension 
of literature. Readers interested in this unit should write to Miss Weeks at 
3408 Harrison Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


COLLEGE SECTION 
Professor O. J. Campbell, of the University of Michigan, presided at 
the meeting of the College Section. The program consisted of a study of 
the “Relation of the Master’s Degree to Competency in Teaching.” Pro- 
fessor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, pre- 
sented the point of view represented in extensive study, and Professor 
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Roscoe E. Parker, of the University of Tennessee, set forth the advan- 
tages of intensive study. Both of these papers, which were followed by 
vigorous diseussion, will be summarized in our next issue. 


Jornt MEETING, ELEMENTARY AND TEACHERS COLLEGE SECTIONS 


The chairman and secretary of the Joint Meeting of the Elementary 
and Teachers College Sections were Charles S. Pendleton, of Peabody 
College for Teachers, and C. C. Certain, editor of the Elementary English 
Review, respectively. Professor Roscoe E. Parker, of the University of 
Tennessee, read a paper on the subject ‘““The New Philosophy of the 
Teaching of English.” Professor Robert C. Pooley, of the University of 
Wisconsin, cited some startling illustrations of anachronisms in modern 
school books in his address, ‘‘“Ghosts of the Eighteenth Century in 
Twentieth-Century Textbooks.” Mr. Pooley, incidentally, had discussed 
a similar subject for a popular audience over a local radio station. Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, of the Department of Education, Washington, D.C., 
summarized recent studies in elementary-school English. An account of 
this paper will be given in the Elementary English Review. A symposium 
on creative work in English in which Miss Mary L. Leath, supervisor of 
English in Memphis city schools, Miss Olive Stevens, of the A. B. Hill 
School, Memphis, and Miss Nell Owen, of the Fairview Junior High 
School, Memphis, participated, concluded the program. Mr. Robert D. 
Highfell, of the West Tennessee Teachers College, Memphis, served as 
discussion leader. 


Two Basic CONSIDERATIONS IN THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE TEACHING OF ENGLISI 
ROSCOE E. PARKER 
University of Tennessee 

The new philosophy of the teaching of English is inherent in the modern 
conception of the curriculum as a series of experiences rather than a series of 
blocks of subject matter. Experiences, however, may be detrimental as well as 
valuable, regressive as well as progressive. Hence we face two basic problems 
in the modern English program. 

The first basic consideration is the necessity for establishing criteria of valu- 
able experiences and the interpretation of experiences in terms of pupil activities. 
Since an experience is merely the sum total of one’s reactions to a given situa- 
tion, an activity may reproduce a previous experience without developing new 
reaction patterns. Such an activity has little value, for the value of an experi- 
ence depends upon the degree to which it enables one to adapt one’s self to 
present and future situations. 
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The second basic consideration is the necessity for training teachers who can 
successfully direct a curriculum of experiences. Such teachers must possess a 
richness of training and experience far beyond that now demanded, must devel- 
op a critical attitude, and must cultivate a spirit of investigation and research. 


LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION 


The newly elected president of the National Council, Professor Walter 
Barnes, of New York University, was chairman of the Saturday noon 
luncheon meeting. Three delightful addresses, all of them of a literary 
character, provided an appropriate conclusion for a convention that had 
been rich in information and stimulation. Professor Karle Wilson Baker, 
of the Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas, 
spoke persuasively on “How Did He Happen To Write It?” Charles J. 
Finger, author of several books on travel and exploration (a forthcoming 
volume is a revaluation of English and American literature) discoursed 
on “How To Tell Good Books from Bad.” A summary of this address 
will be printed next month. Former Governor Charles H. Brough, of the 
state of Arkansas, gave the final address of the Saturday luncheon meet- 
ing, discussing the topic, ‘Folklore of the Southwest.” He reviewed the 
thrilling history of his state and named a long list of famous figures which 
it has produced—daring outlaws and guerilla chieftains, as well as gallant 
soldiers, poets, critics, composers, and scholars. By means of anecdotes 
and quotations he succeeded in recalling the romance of a historic period 
in a primitive region. 


How Dip HE Happen To Write Ir? 


KARLE WILSON BAKER 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 

How can the teacher of English make poetry appealing to a class of practical- 
minded students—football players, perhaps—who have conceived a strong 
prejudice against poetry, if not contempt for it? The first aim should be to 
stimulate curiosity concerning the poet himself—how he happened to write a 
particular selection; what made him forsake a party, a hunting trip, or a swim. 
Students must be led to see that the poet is not simply a writing man, but a man 
writing; not a demigod or a freak, but a bearer of gifts. 

Young people should be encouraged to meet the poet’s challenge with their 
own: to charge every new poet they encounter to stand and deliver; to say of 
anybody’s Muse, ‘‘What care I how fair she be, if she be not fair for me?” 
On the other hand, students must understand that to dismiss Dante as a fraud 
and Milton as a bore is not an evidence of boldness or acumen, but of naive 
conceit. One should incite them, therefore, to alternate reverence and rebellion; 
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one should nurture them in both humility and independence, and then turn 
them loose upon their contemporaries, concerning whom little has been finally 
settled, and concerning whom students’ choices and judgments can be really 
free. 

The search for information about “how he happened to write it” is frequently 
aided by such autobiographical writings as Masefield’s “Biography,’’ Robinson’s 
‘Dear Friends,” and Wordsworth’s ““Tinturn Abbey.” Journals and letters, too, 
frequently give concrete descriptions of the circumstances surrounding the writ- 
ing of certain poems. Illustrations of such letters are Vachel Lindsay’s Adven- 
tures While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty and William Vaughn Moody’s Letters 
to Daniel Gregory Mason. 


THE COUNCIL’S ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The Annual Business Meeting of the members of the Council on Friday 
afternoon was attended about as corporation stockholders’ meetings 
usually are—perhaps forty persons present. Two actions of general inter- 
est were taken: 

1. The requirement that all direct Council publications shall be free to 
Council members was stricken from the constitution. With only three- 
dollar dues, which include a magazine subscription, the Council obviously 
cannot give its members such books as Current English Usage. Distribu- 
tion will hereafter be controlled by the Board of Directors or the Execu- 
tive Committee, which can be counted on to allow the members all the 
treasury can stand. 

2. The constitution was amended to abolish the office of auditor and 
to increase the number of members of the Executive Committee in addi- 
tion to the officers to three, each serving for three years. 

Other routine amendments were adopted, and a proposed paragraph 
providing for life-membership referred to the Executive Committee for 
rephrasing and consideration next year. The constitution as now in force 
will be published soon in the English Journal. 

The following directors at large were elected for terms of three years: 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylva- 
nia; O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Stella S. Center, John Adams High School, New York City; Thomas W, 
Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio; Dorn V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


USAGE STUDY GETS WIDE PUBLICITY 

The publication of Current English Usage, by Sterling A. Leonard, 
received wide attention in the American press, particularly at the time 
of the convention of the Council at Memphis. Some of the newspapers 
stressed the sensational aspects of the Leonard findings, but for the most 
part the new tendencies revealed by this study were reflected with 
reasonable accuracy. The New York Times, for example, commented as 
follows: 

The King’s English is going democratic nowadays in a revolution led by no 
other people than some of the teachers of English themselves. Its ancient and 
honorable traditions are openly questioned and even scoffed at, We are told 
that a preposition is a perfectly proper word to end a sentence with. We are 
advised that we may split the infinitive all we like if our object in doing so is 
to more clearly express our meaning. And we may open our sentences with con- 
junctions..... 

The report nullifies a great deal of the solemn teaching of the classrooms not 
long ago. The public, as a matter of fact, has already done the nullifying, and 
many teachers are swept along with the majority. They admit that grammatical 
prohibition does not prohibit. They do not go all the way, of course. They still 
object to “light-complected girl,’ “If John had of come,” ‘“The engine was 
hitting good this morning,” and ‘‘These kind of bananas.” They are in doubt 
about “It seems to be them,” ‘‘Everybody brought their own tickets,” and 
“The kitten mews when she wants in,” but they make large concessions to the 
crowd and they strike off grammatical shackles that have galled the slaves of 
good form for generations. .... 

An old-fashioned rhetorician coming home to the English department from 
his sabbatical year will find strange company all over the place... .. 

English, it seems, is stronger than any rhetorician or writer or copyreader, 
and no reactionary can stop it from growing in its own sweet, wild, way..... 


The report continues with fairly extensive quotation from Miss Weeks’ 
Foreword to the Monograph. 

An article by Miss Stella S. Center, president of the National Council 
in the year 1931-1932, appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune. Miss 
Center pointed out that the teaching of English has been responsive to 
the thoroughgoing changes which have been taking place recently in 
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American life and that it is recognizing the changing character of the 
English language. 

Miss Center’s article was followed by an account of the usage study 
with a brief list of words and expressions which were approved as good 
colloquial usage by the judges consulted in this study. That list was typi- 
cal of similar enumerations found in newspapers throughout the country 
which, with varying degrees of levity, gave a prominent place to a dis- 
cussion of new trends in usages. Articles in which both the proponents of 
and the objectors to the new emphasis in language teaching are represent- 
ed suggest the controversial character of some of the publicity and the 
extent to which the general public has interested itself in the whole prob- 
lem. 





ERRATUM 


The English Journal acknowledges a correction sent in by Professor 
George Summey, Jr., chairman of English at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, regarding the following statement made in a 
recent English Journal article: ‘“‘Professors Harrington and Fulton have 
organized classes in conversation at the Texas Agricultural College. .... 3 
Professor Summey explains that Professor Fulton has never taught at that 
institution; that Professor Harrington resigned in 1924; and that the 
method outlined in Talking Well has not been used there since that year. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Health Heroes: Robert Koch. By Grace T. Hallock and C. E. Turner. 
Published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The fascinating 
story of one of the earliest of the “microbe hunters.”—Broadcasting 
Abroad, National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc.; No. 7 
in the Council’s “Information Series.’’ The Council’s address is 60 E. 
42d Street, New York City.—Safety Education. By Florence C. Fox. 
Bulletin No. 8, 1932, of the United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. Comprehensive helps for schools in constructing a 
course of study in safety.—Cowboy Songs, Folk Songs, and Ballads from 
“Green Grow the Lilacs.”” By Lynn Riggs. Samuel French. $0.35. There 
are fifteen songs in all.—Plays for Junior and Senior High Schools. Com- 
piled by Marjorie Seligman and Louise M. Frankenstein. Second and 
Revised Edition. H. W. Wilson Company. Long plays, one-act plays, 
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pageants, pantomimes, and a list of anthologies of one-act plays, with the 
publishers.—Western Illinois State Teachers College Quarterly, March, 
1931, “English in the Training School, Grades 7-9.’ A complete course 
of study in English for the junior high school. Macomb, Illinois.—Almost 
Everyman, by Helen H. Austin. Northwestern College of Speech Arts. A 
“Better English” play in one act. $0.35.—Recollections of Books for Home 
Reading. Designed by Mary Ruth Donovan. Economy Press, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. A notebook designed to serve as repository for comment 
and memoranda of pupils on books selected with the aid of the National 
Council of Teachers pamphlet, Books for Home Reading.—A Guide to 
Thesis Writing. By Paul Reed Morrow and Willard Oral Mishoff. 
McGregor Company, Athens, Georgia. Sets up standards of form in ac- 
cordance with the practices described in the University of Chicago’s A 
Manual of Style-—The Map of Good Stories. A new edition with Index. 
$0.50. May be bought from F. F. Gates, 602 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, 
New York. 





THE PERIODICALS 


“The Teaching of Controversial Subjects.”’ By William A. Hamm. 
Education, December, 1923. One of the chief difficulties of the teaching 
of controversial subjects is the fact that teachers are subject to annoying 
pressures—social, economic, religious, and political. Particularly in small 
communities the thinking and action of teachers are interfered with by an 
irritating, though not always obvious, censorship. Teachers should build 
up a professional spirit of a sort that many physicians evince in prescrib- 
ing for the sick. They will then be in a position to offer reasonable de- 
fense against the propagandist. 

A more serious difficulty arises from the current tendency to indoctrina- 
tion. Professor Counts and other advocates of the principle of indoctrina- 
tion, frankly disgusted with a policy of teacher neutrality on the “great 
issues which agitate society,” argue that, inasmuch as the child is likely 
to be imposed upon in one way or another by the various elements in 
his environment, our concern should be the source from which indoctrina- 
tion comes rather than a question of whether it takes place or not. 

Two serious objections to this point of view suggest themselves: (1) 
any given society cannot be expected to permit the schools to advocate 
the overthrow of that society or to impose a variety of social patterns; 
(2) effective indoctrination must be consciously controlled by the state 
or by groups of experts who would tend to exercise a dictatorial and dog- 
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matic control over the schools and defeat, rather than encourage, social 
or educational progress. Life in a changing civilization requires that edu- 
cational direction be flexible and fluid. Indoctrination we must have, 
but it must look to the development of attitudes rather than to the 
impartation of a given body of subject matter. The schools should accept 
the objectives of the development of intellectual curiosity, critical think- 
ing, the habit of analysis, and suspended judgment. In the study of con- 
troversial subjects all these attitudes may reasonably be regarded as de- 
sired outcomes. Such a task is more difficult and more important than 
providing the students with a ready-made solution of controversial issues. 


“Some Thoughts on Intellectual Curiosity and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish.” By Mary C. Graham. High Points, December, 1932. Arousing the 
intellectual curiosity of pupils is an important step in the process of teach- 
ing English literature with maximum effectiveness. The first requirement 
for the attainment of this consummation is elimination of a fact-mastery 
objective. Pupils should be encouraged to think clearly about the pur- 
poses, similarities, falsities, truths, and elements of beauty inherent in the 
reading. Through tactful comments and queries the teacher may stimu- 
late the pupils to tell of their own impressions, reactions, and opinions and 
to exchange these with the points of view of their fellows. 

By this means, for example, pupils have been known to develop a 
strong interest in the Greek drama, and even to engage in debate con- 
cerning the values of Greek plays. One class of pupils eagerly sought in- 
formation concerning such modern playwrights as Barrie, O’Neill, Gals- 
worthy, Ibsen, William Butler Yeats, and John Synge. In this same class, 
books on the art of the theater began to be in great demand. Cautious 
ventures into playwriting have been started by way of experiment. 

It will be found, too, that arousal of curiosity concerning words will 
richly reward the efforts of teacher and pupil. A desire to read new books 
can frequently be aroused by actually bringing to class an assortment of 
books in various fields. 


“Our Hall of Fame—A Biography Unit.” By Florence Arnold. Balit- 
more Bulletin of Education, December, 1932. The biography unit, “Our 
Hall of Fame,” grew out of the experiences of the pupils at the Homewood 
Demonstration School and the Robert E. Lee Junior High School. The 
pupils began the unit with a discussion of famous people whom they would 
like to meet. In this preliminary discussion period many interesting facts 
about children’s interest were brought to light; for example, that some 
children accept Moses as a favorite hero, and that girls sometimes choose 
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Amelia Earhart because of a powerful interest in aviation. Pupils then 
began their exploration in the library and finally returned to a discussion 
of the book, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, which somehow seemed to 
them more significant and which they were better able to judge after their 
experiences with other biographies. 

Some of the children hit upon the idea of bringing together into a book 
the sketches which they had been preparing. The result was that each of 
the pupils returned to the books to study the titles, title-pages, dedica- 
tions, prefaces, and details of organization. Many of them evinced a re- 
markable sense of appropriateness in the composition of dedicatory mes- 
sages and prefaces. 

The time required for the unit depends upon the ability and the size 
of the class. It is usually completed, however, within four or five weeks. 
All phases of English are involved as the unit progresses, although such 
factors as paragraph development, grammatical correctness, and other 
mechanical considerations are not emphasized in open discussion. 

Attractively arranged bulletin boards are effective aids. A display of 
literary pictures, the distribution of biographical pamphlets, and posting 
attractively designed brief quotations daily on a particular part of the 
blackboard are illustrations of those devices which can produce that rare 
but essential quality called “intellectual curiosity.” 


“The New Question for Debate.” By Darrell R. Parker. English 
Notes (issued by the English Department of the State University of Mon- 
tana, Lucia B. Mirrielees, editor), November, 1932. An analysis of the 
new debate question in the state of Montana, ‘‘Resolved, That at least 
one-half of all state and local revenues in Montana should be derived from 
sources other than tangible property.” Bibliographical references, with 
advice to coaches and beginners in high-school debating, are supplied. 


“Books in a Changing World.” By Florence Brewer Boeckel. National 
Council for the Prevention of War News Bulletin, December, 1932. Inter- 
national peace cannot be safeguarded until the fact of world interdepend- 
ence has become widely known. To the end of promoting such knowledge 
the new books dealing with international affairs should be given wide cur- 
rency. One valuable discussion of current problems appears in the vol- 
ume published by the Geneva Institute of International Relations under 
the title, Problems of Peace, which contains contributions by Paul Scott 
Maurer, Paul H. Douglas, Alfred Zimmern, and Harold J. Laski. Mr. 
Laski’s smaller volume, [nternationaiism and the Fuiure of Civilization, is 
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an even more striking statement of the problems of the international life. 
Other important books are: How the War Caused Unemployment (single 
copies free), available at the Women’s International League, 1924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia; Educational Survey ($0.50), League of Nations; 
Looking Forward, by Nicholas Murray Butler (Scribner’s, $3.00); A 
World’s Economic Crisis and a Way of Escape (Century, $1.75), and Boy- 
cotts and Peace, edited by Evans Clark (Harper, $4.00). 


“Laboratory Method in Composition.”” By Sophia Patterson. Chicago 
Schools Journal, September-December, 1932. The course for corrective 
instruction in English was open only to a student who had failed to attain 
a satisfactory level of achievement after persistent effort. The procedure 
was dictated by the peculiar needs of the cases referred to the remedial 
class. The material that was to form the basis for the first effort in written 
expression was presented to the class by the teacher, commonly through 
the reading of a stimulating article in a newspaper or magazine. Students 
were asked to take notes during the reading and to arrange the material in 
outline form. Frequently pupils brought to class clippings and other illus- 
trative material dealing with topics arising out of the article. Students 
finally came to demand that topics dealt with should be significant and 
educational. During the first five weeks comparatively little attention 
was paid to the problems of mechanics. Organization—paragraph struc- 
ture, paragraph length, organization into larger units, and the construc- 
tion of outlines—occupied much of the time during this early period. In 
the succeeding weeks certain mechanical errors, proved to be common toa 
large portion of the remedial group, formed a basis for the corrective in- 
struction. Students were urged to look upon successful performance as 
an achievement in which they might take pride. The results of the experi- 
ment showed not only distinct gain in mechanical accuracy, but also newly 
aroused expressional interests which were in evidence at the close of the 
course. 


“The English Teacher and Girl Scouting.” By Ruth F. Fennessey, 
English Leaflet, November, 1932. The activities of girl scout troups afford 
valuable assistance to the English teacher by enlarging the experience 
background of its members. Running a circus, making a doll house out 
of hat boxes for a poor child, planting trees on a barren spot, observing 
a beautiful sunset, or exploring the beauty of mountain trails arouses 
memories which may give meaning and spontaneity to the expressional 
activities of high-school girls. True socialization in the English class, too, 
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may be facilitated by means of co-operative planning which girl scouting 
continually requires. As troop secretary, as member of the staff of the 
scout magazine, as a participant in troop dramatics and in girl scout 
poetry contests, the girl learns to find pleasure in those expressional and 
literary activities which as school tasks sometimes appear forbidding. 
The civic instruction and the training in attitudes of international good 
will parallel closely the ideals which forward-looking teachers of English 
are now so actively sponsoring. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

MicHaAEL Go_tp—one of the editors of New Masses, leading American 
magazine of revolutionary arts and letters; for many years a Marxist 
critic of literature; author of 120 Million and Jews Without Money, widely 
read in Germany, Russia, and Japan and translated into eleven European 
and Oriental languages; author of two plays which have since been pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players of New York. 

STELLA S. CeNTER—A.B., Tift College (Forsyth, Georgia) and Pea- 
body College; Ph.B., University of Chicago; A.M., Columbia University; 
Litt.D., University of Georgia; instructor in Columbia University, 1917- 
31; first assistant in English, John Adams High School, New York; gen- 
eral editor of a series of literature texts for junior high school; co-author 
with Ethel E. Holmes of Elements of English and Elements of English 
Composition; co-chairman with Max J. Herzberg of the Council committee 
which compiled the reading lists, Books for Home Reading and Leisure 
Reading; president of the National Council of Teachers of English, 1931 
32. 

Joun B. OppycKE—chairman of the department of English in Haaren 
Co-operative High School and assistant director of the Vocational Survey 
Commission, New York City; author of I the Service of Youth, The Lan- 
guage of Advertising, The Literature of Letters, The English of Commerce, 
Business Letter Practice, The High School Shakspere, and other books. 

Harotp CroGHAN—A.M., University of Iowa; formerly teacher of 
Spanish in Lane Technical High School, Chicago, and now instructor in 
Latin at the Carl Schurz High School, Chicago. 

EpWArD ALvey, Jr.—A.B., A.M., Ph.D., University of Virginia; in- 
structor in the teaching of English in secondary schools, University of 
Virginia; supervisor of practice teaching in English; supervisor of English 
instruction in Albemarle County high schools. 
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Grace BuSsSING SHERRER—A.B., Oberlin College; A.M., Western Re- 
serve University; member of the English department at John Hay Senior 
High School, Cleveland. 

CHARLES BALLARD—teacher of English in Morris High School, New 
York City; contributor of verse to general, professional, and literary 
magazines and anthologies of poetry. 

E. E. Roperts—professor of English and head of the Creative English 
Department, Bethany College (West Virginia); formerly professor of pub- 
lic speaking, James Millikin University, and professor of English and pub- 
lic speaking in Southwestern University (Louisiana); director of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Institute; contributor to various professional and trade 
periodicals. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

HARRY TorsEY BAKER—A.B., A.M., Wesleyan University; associate 
professor of English at Goucher College; author of The Contemporary Short 
Story; contributor to Modern Language Notes, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, North American Review, the Outlook, and the 
English Journal. 

ROBERT PricE—Ph.B., Denison University; A.M., Ohio State Uni- 
versity; teacher in the Ohio State University Department of English; in 
charge of remedial work for commerce students; free-lance contributor to 
various non-professional magazines. 

Artuur S. Gippincs—A.B., University of Minnesota; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Chicago; instructor in English at Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College; contributor to such literary magazines as The Midland 
and to professional magazines. 

HARPER BROWN—A.B., University of Texas; A.M., Tulane University; 
instructor in English at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

KENNETH Hoac—A.B., University of Michigan; graduate student at 
Harvard University and the University of Grenoble; member of the de- 
partment of English at the University of Michigan; formerly professor of 
English at New Mexico State College. 








BOOKS 


TEACHING OUR PUPILS TO THINK 


Remembering the originality and charm of Mrs. Cook’s first book, 
Experiments in Writing, the reviewer opened her Using English, Book II,' 
with the expectation of something good. And she was not disappointed. 
In her Preface the author states her aim—to produce something more 
than an English textbook, “‘to provide scope for the growth of the indi- 
vidual mind and for its more effective functioning within a social order.” 
Such division headings as “learning to think,” “using the imagination,’ 
“social communication,” and ‘‘the effective word” emphasize this aim. 

Using English, Book II, is a book evidently intended for the upper 
grades. Ignoring the usual narrative approach, it plunges at once into 
expository and argumentative writing, but with such live material, such 
well-chosen selections from contemporary authors, and practice work so 
fresh from the classroom that dulness is out of the question. The reviewer 
finds herself constantly thinking “TI’d like to try that myself.”” The illus- 
trations by Fred C. Cooper, associate editor of Life, are amusing as well 
as provocative. Some of the best material in Mrs. Cook’s first book has 
been echoed in this, but this second volume is far from being a revised 
edition of the first. 

Possibly the weakest point in the book is its notebook suggestions. 
These are, on the whole, too abstract and lacking in direct appeal. Few 
modern students will sit down and write in notebooks “a brief summary 
of the importance of suspense”’ or “‘the value of this Jesson in the develop- 
ment of thinking.’ This is, however, a minor fault and more than atoned 
for by the opportuneness of such chapters as ‘“The Language of Social 
Occasions.” 

It is refreshing to find at last an English composition text which tells 
a girl how to introduce a young man to her mother and criticizes the boy’s 
careless thanks for an evening’s entertainment. Using English is a book 
which every English teacher will wish to review for himself. 


] 


BERTHA EVANS WARD 
HuGuHEs HicH ScHOOoL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* Luella B. Cook, Using English, Book II. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. 
$1.60. 
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POETRY AND CRITICISM OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT®* 


There is now such a flood of huge text-anthologies on the college teach- 
er’s desk, sent for examination, that a new one must offer something 
distinctly different and valuable to retain its place there as the teaching 
text. Professors Campbell, Pyre, and Weaver have succeeded in attain- 
ing this sine qua non in their new anthology of the Romantic movement. 
The average student in a period course is too frequently inclined to accept 
the evaluations and laudations by twentieth-century teachers and editors 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century poets, instead of achieving a his- 
torical perspective and seeing how the poets were received in their own 
day. This text is specifically intended to overcome this handicap by of- 
fering a large body of contemporary critical prose, presenting variant 
theories of Romantic poetry, matured judgments on the poets by es- 
sayists of the time, and selected material from the critical reviews pub- 
lished when the poems appeared. 

The book gains in its teaching effectiveness by centering attention upon 
the six major Romantic poets—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats; and the three major prose critics of the day—Hazlitt, 
Hunt, and De Quincey. The forty reviews are fairly well distributed 
among the poets, range from mere paragraph notices to full-length mag- 
azine reviews, give both attacks and defenses of the poets at different 
stages of their careers, and adequately reveal the editorial policies of the 
Examiner, the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review, and Black- 
wood’s. 

The body of poetry is quite sufficient for the usual course, including 
almost all of Keats and Coleridge, lengthy selections from Wordsworth’s 
Prelude, the whole of Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Byron’s Manfred 
and complete cantos of Childe Harold and Don Juan, with Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound as its chief features. But the prose material is 
more unusual and extremely valuable: fat selections from Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria dealing with Wordsworth and the theory of poetry, 
sixty pages of Wordsworth’s letters and prefaces, the usual “Defense of 
Poetry” together with the unusual “Essay on Christianity” and “Philo- 
sophical View of Reform” of Shelley, and thirty illuminating pages from 
Keats’ letters. The essays of the three critics are limited to general topics 


1Poetry and Criticism of the Romantic Movement. By O. J. Campbell, J. F. A. 
Pyre, Bennett Weaver (eds.). New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. 
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or specific treatment of the six poets, so that the student can compare 
three critical methods and evaluations of Coleridge or Shelley. 

The book is in the format of its predecessors, Great English Poets and 
Great English Prose Writers, but romantically garbed in green. Its use- 
fulness is enhanced by good margins, excellent arrangement, and inter- 
stitial historical and biographical notes. It should meet with rapid and 
continued acceptance. 


H. Carter DAvIDsSON 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Josephus. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.50. 

A historical novel based upon the life of Josephus, Jewish historian of the first cen- 
tury and eyewitness of the Roman conquest of Judea by Titus. The stirring account of 
the brutality and sensuality of imperialist Rome depicts with realism the struggle of the 
high-priest outcast Josephus to prevent the utter destruction of his race. Feuchtwanger 
conveys with equal power the desperation of the Jews and the blatant arrogance of their 
persecutors. 


Sherman, Fighting Prophet. By Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Lloyd Lewis has caused the outlines not only of a colorful personality but of the con- 
fusing Civil War history itself to emerge from an enormous mass of documentary evi- 
dence. Adhering closely to factual data, and refraining from psychological speculations, 
he has nevertheless produced a narrative that is persuasive and absorbing. The war it- 
self is painted as a succession of horrors—from the death shrieks of Ohio, Illinois, and 
Mississippi boys at “‘bloody Shiloh” to the long history of depredation and plunder in 
the march to the sea. Objectivity and perspective have made this study deservedly 
popular. 


The Twentieth Century Novel. By J. W. Beach. Century. $3.50. 

A discerning study of the evolution of the English novel since r900. Although Mr. 
Beach concerns himself primarily with the development of technique, he goes deeply 
into those problems of subject matter which determine the technical methods employed, 
and always he holds form subordinate to the artistic intention. After a competent sum- 
mary of the contributions of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century writers to the novel as 
a literary form, he proceeds to a careful analysis of the cross-currents in contemporary 
fiction as represented in such writers as Galsworthy, Undset, Dreiser, Wharton, Conrad, 
Lawrence, Joyce, Gide, Woolf, Frank, Dos Passos, and Dorothy Richardson. Thor- 
oughly modern in treatment and style, the book rates as one of the most scholarly and 
balanced critical studies in the field. 
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Riverhead. By Robert Hillyer Knoppe. $2.50. 

Rowing up the river, meeting experiences with indecision, spending a few days with 
a philosophical godfather, rowing down the river with a resolve to face life with decision 
—such is the story. The apparently simple narrative has subtle overtones and unob- 
trusive universal meanings. 


The Haunted Mirror. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. $2.50. 


Seven short stories dealing with the mountain people of Kentucky of whom Miss 
Roberts writes so sympathetically. Two of the stories are prize-winners and all are 
poignant. 


The Laughing Pioneer. By Paul Green. McBride. $2.00. 


Miss Alice, the maiden daughter of the Old South left stranded by the war, befriends 
a laughing, singing, working youth of poor white extraction, but self-righteous Ku Klux 
riders interfere, with tragic results. The dignity and sincerity of the style enhance the 
value of the story. 


People of the Serpent. By Edward Herbert Thompson. Houghton. $3.50. 
These memoirs of a famous archaeologist include not only thrills of disinterring 
the Maya civilization of Yucatan but also hairbreadth escapes from violent death and 
intimate contacts with the little-known present-day Indians descended from the old 
Mayas. Many years of unusual experiences are distilled into these three hundred pages. 


Chinese Poems in English Rhyme. By Admiral Ts’ai T’ing-Kan. University of 

Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Admiral Ts’ai’s translations of Chinese poems preserve the fine lyric quality and the 
lavish imagery we have come to associate with the oriental background. One hundred 
twenty-two of these, representing fifteen years of labor on the part of this statesman and 
scholar, are here presented with their Chinese originals. The Preface contains a brief, 
lucid description of the structure of Chinese verse. 


Fourteen Stories from One Plot. Edited by John Milton Berdan. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $1.35. 

Fourteen short stories woven by as many English writers of wide repute around 
“Mr. Fothergill’s Plot.” The collection represents a surprising range in choice of back- 
ground, point of view, purpose, characterization, and general treatment of material. 
An effective demonstration of techniques employed by masters of short-story writing. 
Editorial notes illuminate the process for the uninitiate. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Radio, the Assistant Teacher. By Ben H. Darrow. Columbus: R. G. Adams. 


A popular and well-illustrated volume of the problems of educational broadcasting. 
A survey of the present status of radio education, an analysis of its functions, and a 
discussion of the requirements and the possibilities of radio as an aid in the classroom 
and a link between home and school education are the major topics of the book. 
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Saplings. Seventh Series, 1932. Scholastic Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Prize poetry, short stori 


the national contest conducted by the Scholastic, Quill and Scroll, and the National 
High School Awards. Intense earnestness and extraordinary candor characterize these 
examples of creative expression of American high-school youth. 


Still More Toasts. Comp 
Bits of quotable humor 


An Introduction to the History of Social Sciences in Schools. By Henry Johnson. 


Scribner’s. $1.25. 


Part II of the report of the Commission on the Social Studies provides a disillusion- 
ing anticlimax after Dr. Beard’s brilliant Charter for the Social Sciences. Notwithstand- 
ing Professor Johnson’s apparent acquaintance with educational thinking through the 
ages, his obvious prepossessions in favor of the subject-matter point of view appear on 


every page. 


Systematic Spelling. Dep 


New Hampshire. Newsletter Press. 
Seventeen spelling exercises, for the most part word list and proofreading exercises 
and completion tests ‘dedicated to the proposition that persons can learn to spell.” 


Of some value as a referenc 


aid. 


School Library Experiences. Second Series. Compiled by Martha Wilson. H. 


W. Wilson. $2.25. 


A new series of contributions to the librarian’s round table, covering all phases of 


school library problems. 1 


Bulletin and the Library Journal, treat such topics as a ‘‘Four-Hundred-Dollar Elemen- 
tary School Library,” “Books for the Browsing Corner,” “How To Require Required 
Reading,” “Reading for Morality,” “Services Rendered by a High-School Librarian,” 
“Missing Books,” “The Elementary School Library Hour,” and many others equally 


enticing. 


Intercollegiate Debates. Volume XIII. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. Noble & 


Noble. 


Contains the text of nine college debates dealing with ‘“The Cancellation of War 
Debts,” “Capitalism Is Unsound,” “America Needs a Stronger Central Government,” 
“The Centralized Control of Industry,” ‘“Wage Reductions Retard Business Recovery,” 
“Fixing Prices of Staple Items and Agricultural Products,” ‘Old-Age Pensions,” “Un- 


employment Insurance,” “ 


formation about colleges, their debates, their coaches, and subjects other than class de- 


bates. 


Report on Remedial English. By the Committee on Improvement of College 
Teaching and the English Bureau. University of Oregon. 


A mimeographed report 
of remedial English at the 
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es, essays, news writing, and a one-act play as submitted in 


iled by Helen M. Muller. H. W. Wilson. $1.80. 


from a large variety of printed sources. 


artment of English, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 


e list, but probably twenty-five years too late as a teaching 


‘hese articles, drawn for the most part from the Wilson 


Divorce Is a Social Asset.’ Three appendixes provide in- 


of the work conducted by the Research Council in the field 
University of Oregon, compiled by its secretary and the 
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supervisor of the English Bureau. Contains a copy of the test devised to measure the 
functional use of English, a description of diagnostic and remedial procedures, work- 
sheets employed in the experimentation, and a classroom textbook for special instruc- 
tion in technical English called Learning Language. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Creative Writing of Verse. By H. Augustus Miller, Jr. American Book. $0.88. 

A high-school manual for the writing of verse designed to heighten appreciation of 
poetry through training in the rudiments of poetic structure and practice in the produc- 
tion of verse. The descriptive matter is very limited, and selections for illustration are 
profuse. The drills seem sensible and the examples of student writing especially well se- 
lected in so far as creative writing can be stimulated by precept and example. This book 
will constitute a valuable aid. 


Exercises in Everyday Writing. By Howard P. Groves, Jr. Scott, Foresman. 

A practice pad in the mechanics of English of the proofreading type, covering the 
principles of punctuation and grammar most frequently violated in high school. The 
drills have been arranged alphabetically according to the respective principles illus- 
trated. 


Prose Appreciation Test. By Herbert A. Carroll. Educational Test Bureau, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

A standardized test in prose appreciation consisting of series of paragraphs grouped 
according to topics. The pupil is asked to select from each of these series the paragraph 
which he enjoyed most. The validity of the test was determined by the source of the 
materials and the opinion of experts to whom the passages were submitted. A descrip- 
tion of the construction of this test appears in the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for December, 1932. A junior high school and a senior high school form are available. 


Better Work Habits. By Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman. 

Described as a practice book on reading and composition, this handbook for “think- 
ing” provides drills in the mental processes required in effective reading and writing. 
The objectives of these practice exercises extend not only to the work of the English 
classroom but to reading and compositional activities in all school departments. Some 
of the topics included are “The Elements of Thinking” (making outlines and organizing 
material), “Reading To Grasp the Point,” “Selecting Details,’ “Making Summaries,” 
“Taking Notes,” “Writing Examinations,” ‘Writing Articles.’’ The use of this manual 
will necessarily be experimental, but a more promising teaching device in the field of 
English has not appeared for a long time. 


Corrective English. By David Lee Clark, Corrie Walker Allen, Carrie Belle Har- 
rell, and Mary Joe Popplewell. John C. Winston, $0.72. 

This material is aimed at the persistent errors in English speech and writing. The 
units in Part I deal with the parts of speech and those in Part II with the case inflections 
and mechanical considerations. Each detachable page contains a single lesson to make 
possible collection by the teacher or for filing. A form for the individual progress record 
is provided. 




















Ready in March 
TANNER’S 


Correct English, Introductory Course 


A revised edition of Tanner’s widely used “‘Correct English, 
First Course.”’ With “‘Correct English, Second Course”’ it 
offers a closely knit two-book series. 
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SIMPLE ... LIVELY... BETTER THAN EVER 


The grammar is simplified, with emphasis on its functional 
aspects. 


Many new exercises, varied in character and strong in pupil 
appeal, with extra credit exercises for the abler students. The 
abundance of exercises given in the grammar section enables 
the teacher to provide easily for individual differences. 


New illustrative material, selected from present-day sources and 
chosen for its pupil interest as well as for its aptness as illustra- 
tion of the point at issue. 


An excellent testing program. A short section of test exercises 
opens the book. Preceding each chapter is a group of tests to 
be used for diagnosis. Achievement tests are given at the ends 
of chapters wherever such material is advantageous. 


. An attractive format, uniform in style with Tanner’s “Second 


Course,” with new illustrations, makes the new book one that 
will appeal strongly to high-school boys and girls. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 

































